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THE NATURE OF CHRIST. 


To the Editors of the Register. 


Though you intimate at the close of your arti- 
cle, in reply to my communication upon the na- 
ture of Christ, a desire to have the discussion 
cease, so far as the columns of the Register are 
concerned, I must solicit your indulgence once 
more, while I offer a few thoughts in justification 
of an opinion, which you deem so obnoxious that 
the admission of it would be * the discrowning 
of Christianity.’ This might seem a bold re- 
quest to make, were your faith and spirit other 
than they are; but being Catholic Christians, in 
the highest sense of the term, I am sure you 
have it not in your hearts to smother discussion 
upon any :mportant subject; fer you are confi- 
dent, that a proper discussion can only serve to 
bring out the truth, and gain the assent of the 
enlightened understanding. This is my apology 
for troubling you with another communication 
upon this * vexed question.’’ 

You admit that in the New Testament Christ 
is called a man; that he is there represented to 
have had the form, the affections, the spiritual 
faculties, the senses and the sensibilities of a 
man. But the question with you is whether he 
was not so much more besides this, that it is im- 
psosible to speak of him as a mere man, and use 
language with accuracy? And as a preliminary 
to the settlement of this question, you very prop- 
erly ask, what constitutes a man? but you do not 
give your own definition. I am afraid that I 
shall not be able to satisfy you on this point, and 
yet the idea isa very clear one in my own mind, 
though the nature of man is so complex, that I 
cannot describe it with one short sentence. Man 
partakes in one respect of the nature of all other 
animals, inasmuch as he wears a material form 
that is susceptible to pleasure and to pain, to dis- 
ease and to death : that is sustained and nourish- 
ed by the exercise of sensual appetites, but is the 
subject of mortality. Distinguished from the 
brute creation, he is a being endowed with intel- 
ligence, whereby truth, in all its departments, is 
In reference to 
his own race he is endowed with social tendencies | 
that induce to the interchange Of friendships, to 
the establishment of mutual dependence, to the 
exercise of solicitude, to the experience of joy 
and sorrow. Distinguished from God, who 
made him, he is dependent, not only outwardly, 
but is furnished with a sense of obligation, which 
reveals that he is subject to the authority of a 
higher intelligence. These attributes, animal, 
intellectual, social and moral, when carried out 
to all their legitimate consequences, constitute his 
nature. I submit that it is not necessary to in- 
clude in our definition the limitations, which ap- 
peat in the exercise of these attributes ; for the 
question is, what is the nature, or the design of 
man, as a creature of God? and unless we believe 
in a law of necessity, we must consider the 
highest manifestation, and not the abuses, ot neg- 
lect, of these attributes as constituting the legiti- 
mate exercise of this nature. Therefore, though 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth should present a | 


rendered communicable to him. 





wide contrast with what we see elsewhere, the 
question is still, did he so partake of these at- 

tributes, that he may be justly considered as be- 
ing aman; and then, did he manifest any other 
faculties that should remove him beyond the lim- 
its of our definition? Since he had the form, the 
affections, the spiritual faculties, the senses and 
sensibilities of man, it devolves upon you to show 
that the excellencies of his character were some- 
thing more than the legitimate exercise of human 
powers, and that the peculiarities which marked 
his ministry, were inconsistent with the posses- 
sion of a mere human nature. This point you 
endeavor to illustrate by attributing to him the 
power of fore-knowledge : but are youcertain he 
possessed this? On one very important occasion 
he disclaimed this power. Yet, if there are in- 
stances occurring to your recollection, in which 
he manifested such a power, do they prove that 
it made an inherent part of his nature, or only 
constituted one of those gifts with which he had 
been especially endowed for the purposes of his 
mission? And did the possession of such a fac- 
ulty, limited as it must necessarily have heen, 


| 


even upon your view of him, change his nature ? | 
He said ; ‘‘ when ye have lifted up the Son of | 
Man, then shall ye know that 1 am he, and that | 
I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things.’’ I do not pre- 
tend to know what the peculiar method of inspi- 





ration was by which he worked miracles; but | 
the very claim to the Messiahship would seem | 
to show no inherent knowledge, or power ; and | 


though he did exert a miraculous power, so did 
his disciples after him, and yet that fact is never | 


adduced as proof of any change in their nature ; 
they were still “* men of like passions with your- 
selves.”’ You say that ‘‘ man lives under the 
laws of nature, but Christ had authority over 
them :”’ do you mean by this, to say that Christ 
did not live under the same Jaws? subject to 
similar appetites, affections, sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, and the trials of heart, attendant upon 
these things, ‘‘ even unto death ?’’ Leaving out 
of view the fact that man, in these latter days, 
has obtained power over what are generally con- 
sidered the Jaws of nature, in some important in- 
stances, I cannot see that the power to work 
miracles alters the relation of Christ in this re- 
spect; fot evidently it formed no part of his nat- 
ural faculties, it was not a power, if we may be- 


lieve him, that proceeded out from his superior | 


nature; he never claimed such a capacity, but 


declared it was ‘* by the finger of God,” that he | 


cast out devils. 

You say that his history is not that of a mere 
man; his birth, his sinless life, his knowledge 
and power, transcending those of human nature, 
the peculiar relations he sustained to God, his 
resurrection and ascension ; ** how little in these 
things like the history of a mere man!” You 
mean to say that his history is different from that 
of mankind ordinarily, and this is plain enough, 
but the inference you draw is not necessary. 


Because, despite this difference, the general im- 
pression is still, that he was a being with a na- 
ture like our own, while the purposes of his life 
reveal a cause for this remarkable difference 
without accepting your conclusion. He was 
born a child, feeble, helpless, like all children ; 
he grew in stature and in wisdom, and passed 
thirty years of hislife in obscurity, except on one 
occasion, before he appeared in the office of a 
Teacher ; and after entering upon his ministry, 
he lived as a man among men, sharing in their 
sensibilities, their trials and their sufferings. 
And though his disciples looked upon him with 
reverence, we do not read that they accounted 
him as a being superior in nature. The thought 
that he was a man increased their wonder at his 
wisdom and mighty works. 

You quote several short sentences in order to 
show that the language, which Christ used was 
not such as a mere man could use when speaking 
of himself. I do not like, any better than you, 
the habit of citing “ proof texts *’ in behalf of a 
controverted doctrine, or I think it would not be 
difficult to refer to a great many that would sus- 
tain the view I have taken. I cannot refrain 
however, from calling your attention to some of 
the very passages you quote, and would suggest 
whether you have not “‘ torn them by main force 
from the environments of circumstance, occasion 
and context, from whatever might define, or limit 
them, and employed them as if they embodied a 
logical statement of some fundamental truth?’ 
You say of Christ that he had power “to lay 
down his life, and to take it up again.”’ 

The passage reads thus,—‘‘ no man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it again. This commandment have I received of 
my Father.”’ But does this indicate any inhe- 
rent power over his own life and death, any more 
than you or I possess? or does it not rather indi- 
cate that he had been divinely inspired, enlight- 
ened, instructed by his Father, to the end that 
the great seal should be affixed to his misssion by 
his resurrection from the grave? 

Again you say, ‘‘ the Father hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son.”” If you will read 
the whole passage through, you will find the 
reason for this commission, and I do not know 
that I can do better than adopt the language of 
the Register itself concerning it ; ‘‘ in assigning 
the reason why the Father has given him au- 
thority to execute judgment, our Saviour cites 
not his own deity, nor even his intimate union 
with God, but his kindred with the race to be 


judged,—because he is a son of man!—a, not 


the son of man,—the definite article which makes 


this phrase an official title of the Messiah being | 


omitted here, and in no other instance in the 
New Testament.” The other passages to which 
you refer, unless you can prove that they were 
intended to embody a “ logica) statement,”’ ! 
think you will allow such not necessarily to be 
interpreted in accordance with your opinion. 
One of them at least; ‘‘ before Abraham was, I 
am,’’—has been accounted as among the most 
obscure of all the passages jn the Scripture, and 
has been considered by some learned scholars, as 
referring not to the actual pre-existence of Christ, 


| but to the designs of Divine Providence in regard 


to the redemption of the world. If, however, 
you insist upon enforcing this passage in its liter- 
al significance, I see no reason why you should 
stop with that: there are many other passages, 
which are so interpreted by other Chiristians, 
from whose opinion you dissent. The great dis- 
tinction between that body to which you belong 
and mauy others in the Church, consists in the 
fact, that while they contend for the letter, you 
appeal to the spirit; they accept the obvious sig- 
nification, without investigating the purpose of 


|the writer, or speaker, and you compare Scrip- 


ture with Scripture, and either make the simple 
to interpret the obscure, or submit to ignorance 
of the passage, rather than force a meaning at 
all hazards. This seems to me the only correct 
course to be pursued in reading the sacred writ- 
ings, and it is by following it that I am led to my 
present conclusion. There are a great many 
passages “ hard to be understood,’’ but to dis- 
cover the intent of those passages is the proper 
study of a biblical critic ; and to this end he in- 
quires what was the use of language when such 
passages were written, or spoken, and how was 
the language received by those to whom it was 
addressed : he is jealous of all ‘* proof texts,’’ 
until such considerations have first been allowed 
their due weight. 

In speaking of the example of Christ, in oppo- 
sition to my view, you say that it is worthless in 
the fact that he ‘‘ stands before the world, an im- 
movable standard of perfection, by which men 
are compelled to measure and judge themselves ;”’ 
—add yet you say that ‘‘ he was clothed with 
such miraculous power, and was so consciously 
and immediately connected with God, that in 
what was most essential, we can have but a very 
jmperfect understanding of his life.” There 
seems to me to be a contradiction here, and that 
one statement invalidates the other. You certainly 
cannot intend to say that Christ is an example to 
us any farther than we can understand his life 
and character, for this wonld be an impossibility. 
We cannot measure ourselves by a standard 
whose value we are ignorant of, any more than 
we can weigh any article of merchandise by a 
measure, rule or proportion, which we do not 
understand. Grant, if you please, that we are 
ignorant of much pertaining to Christ, still it is 
in those particulars we can apprehend, that he is 
an example to us: it can be in no other way and 
lcannot exceed this. Education may develope 
more and more of the excellence of Christ, and 
enable us to perceive, as in a mirror, our own de- 
ficiencies, but his example is valid just in propor- 
‘tion to our perception ; it cannot transcend that, 
| for beyond that we know not what he is. We 


|may have a vague notion of an excellence far be- 


: : 
| yond what we have learned to estimate, but it 


‘can have no weight, until this vagueness has 





| passed away, and we see ourselves just as we are 
in contrast with the standard we have learned to 
appreciate. 

You affirm at the close of your remarks that 
you ‘have no sympathy with the tendency to 
reduce everything to an earthly level,’’ and that 
** it is good for us to look up to that which is 
above us.’’ 1 accord with you entirely in this 
sentiment, and would use whatever talent I may 
possess to level up, rather than down. The 
popular views of Christ and of human nature 
seen to me to have a downward influence alone. 








| 
| 
| 





| all apathy, injustice and upfaithfulness, is no small 


The unnatural, mysterious, incomprehensible’ 
features that are given to the Saviour by such 
views, take him away altogether from the sym-- 
pathy of men; they have no conception of him 
that brings him near as an example; while their, 
want of faith in the powers God has given to 
them, paralvses every exertion to go on to per- 
fection. They find no encouragement, in the 
preaching they ordinarily hear from Christian 
pulpits, to put forth an effort, and they are not 
taught to believe in the adaptation of Christian 
virtue to the ordinary scenes of life. Hence we 
fird such vague ideas about conscience, such con- 
fusion between right and wrong, so much con- 
sulting of expediency, so much talk about com- 
promise. Men excuse their imperfect goodness 
under the plea of human nature, and rashly trust 
to the gradual progress of civilization, to the 
mysterious workings of divine providence in hu- 
man affairs, to remove the sins of the world and 
of their own impenitent hearts, instead of aspir- 
ing to be and endeavoring to do what God has 
dained them to be and do, what he has given 
them all the capacities for being and doing. 
God forbid that any man should think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think; but the ten- 
dency is all the other way. There is a false hu- 
mility that depreciates human nature in order to 
glorify Christ, and there is an indifference to the 
dignity of human nature, as the creation of God ; 
both of which are sinful. And the one no more 
than the other, is likely to teach men to look up. 
On the contrary, the one hides the true glory of 
Christ, and the other the true glory of man, so 
that he who came to be a light to the world, 
is only darkness, and they whom he came to en- 
lighten, still sit inthe shadow of death. I do 
not know that the late Dr. Channing would have 
justified all that I have said, but the following 
sentence of his seeems too appropriate to our 
subject to be passed over with neglect, and I am 
glad to have so good a confirmation for even a 
portion of my own views of Christ and human 
nature ; he said of this nature as glorified in 
Jesus,—‘* We see it unadorned by that outward 
splendor which is so often employed to cover up 
its deformity, and yet it shines with a lustre 
which no outward show ever conferred. How 
grateful should we be that human perfection is 
thus placed before us,—notin description, but in 
real life,—that we are permitted to follow a per- 
fect being through the changes of an active 
career, and to learn from him the temper which 
we should maintain in all the vicissitudes of our 
present existenrte! The state of perfection to 
which man is to be raised is not an ideal one, 
does not merely exist in promise, is not some- 
thing which is only hereafter to be known. | 
Human nature Aas already been displayed, tri-| 
umphant over all temptation, clear from every, 
stain, glorious in love and holiness, pure as 
heaven, and bright with the image of God.”’ 

Bridgeport, March 5th, 1850. 

[For remarks on the above article see the in- 
side of our paper. ] 











[For the Register.) | 


A Discourse: delivered January 1, 1850, upon the rit-| 
tieth Anniversary of his Ordination, as Past_r of the First 
Church in Piymouth, by James Kenvact, D.D. 


A ministry of fifty years! In this day of| 
change will another such instance occur? The 
text, from Acts xx. 32, breathes the kind and 
holy wishes which the Pastor has cherished for 
his flock through half a century. The sermon 
is a heart-record from a generous nature ; and is 
full of wisdom and hope. To look back over a 
scene of fifty years’ Jabor, and to fee] acquitted of 





blessing. It is hard to walk through this dusy 
world and get no soiling on one’s garments.— 
What so eloquent asa holy life! Dr. Kendall 
has troops of friends who detight to accord to him 
the praise of patient study, active zeal and minis- 
terial success. They, who have visited Ply- 
mouth, have always found in him the cordial 
hospitality of a social, Christian gentleman. 
There has ever been that daily beauty in his life 
which gives dignity to virtue and confidence to 
truth. 

He belongs to that good old school of true con- 
servatives, who preached the positive doctrines 
of Christianity as they are taught by inspiration 
and confirmed by divine testimony. He says :— 


**T claim no miraculous inspiration like that of the 
apostle. My faith, whatever it be, is grounded 
on his testimony, and that of the other witnesses 
associated with him, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone. With this faith I have 
desired and labored, I trust, with a sincere and 
honest purpose, to know and understand the truth 
as it isin Jesus—and so far as it has been made 
known to me through the gospel, I have not 
shunned to declare it. My desire and aim have 
been to keep back nothing that might be profita- 
| ble to those with whom | have been connected.”’ 


The ‘* South Shore’’ was blessed by free minds 
in Gay, Shute, Barnes, Robbins, Allyne and 
others. The emigrating ‘‘ Old Colon ists’’ car- 
ried liberal sentiments to every part of the new 
States ; and the seed they planted is now bearing 
fruit. Dr. K. remembered Robinson's counsel 
to the Church at Leyden, and he has followed it. 


He says .— 


‘** | have not forgotten thecharge of having de- 
parted from the faith, which was brought at an 
early period of my ministry, against the church 
and society with their newly elected pastor— 
elected too by a voice that left no room to doubt 
as to the course he ought to pursue. But as I 
deemed ita light thing to be judged of man’s 
judgment, I was not very much disturbed at first 
by the charge, and it has leftno unkind feeling 
towards those who brought it.” 


‘* The church covenant, as used by the Fa- 
thers, under the mimstry of Mr. Robinson, was 
simple and scriptural, expressed in few words, 
and entirely free from any thing dogmatical or 
sectarian in doctrine, and such as the most liber- 
al minded Christian—so far as respected doctrine 
—might freely and cordially assent to.”’ 


Of his predecessors in the sacred office he thus 
writes :— 


‘* The ministry of two of my immediate prede- 
cessors, with that of my own, embraces a period 
of more than a century and a quarter—that is, 
something more than half the time elapsed, since 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the Rock 
of Plymouth. ; ‘ ° 


“The Rev. Chandler Robbins, D. D., my im- 
mediate predecessor, was ordained January 30th, 
1760, ninety years ago. There is a venerable 
woman now living in this town, over one hun- 
dred years of age, who distinctly remembers his 
ordination. Dr. Robbins continued to labor in 
word and doctrine with this church and society 
until near the close of life, June 30th, 1799—the 


istry. There area few still among us—and, 
perhaps, some present on this occasion—who re- 
member his gentlemanly deportment, his digni- 
fied and graceful manners, his eloquence as a 
preacher, the ardor and elevation of his piety, 


‘and his devotedness to the sacred work of the 


Christian ministry.”” 


We love the following effusions of his warm 
and grateful heart :-— 


‘* My cup of blessings has been as full and as 
unmixed, perhaps, as that of any of my brethren. 
The leugth of time, in which I have stood in the 
relation of a minister to this people, is an evi- 
dence, I am willing to admit, of the general ac- 
ceptableness of my humble service—no less than 
of the disposition of the people to be easily satis- 
fied And you will permit me to acknowledge 
on this occasion, and with deep and grateful emo- 
tions, the unmerited share of respect, sympathy 
and kindness, which, with my beloved family, [ 
have experienced from a generous and liberal 
hearted people, during the whole period of my 
connexion with this society. This acknowledge- 
ment is due to the generations that are past, as 
well as to those that remain, even to the fifth 
generation, whom I have been spared to see and 
caress ; and tomany who are not now members 
of this society, and from whom I have received 
many tokens of kind regard,” 


‘*] cannot be sufficiently thankful to the great 
Preserver of men—not for long life merely—but 
for health and strength also to improve and enjoy 
it. In this respect T feel that I have been singu- 
larly favored beyond most of my brethren. I 
have no recollection of having been confined to a 
bed of sickness for a day, during my connexion 
with this society. Not that] have experienced 
no indisposition ;—but never sufficient to prevent 
my supplying the pulpit, except for three sab- 
baths, during the same period. I am aware that 
my accountableness is in proportion to the num- 
ber of my days, and my ability to improve and 
enjoy them. In looking back to the past, I find 
enough to keep me humble, and yet something 
to prevent despondency.”’ 


It is pleasant to hear the senior Pastor speak- 
ing with such paternal affection of his colleague. 

Part of the sermon is occupied in reviewing 
the last fifty years ; and the preacher expresses 
his deep joy at the increased and successful ac- 
tion of Bible, Peace, Temperance and Moral Re- 
form Societies. It comes in his way to allude 
pleasantly to the recent facilities in travelling. 


‘* Tn connection with these institutions, and as 
means of increasing and extending their useful- 
ness, we might mention the modern improvement 
in travelling, by substituting steam power for 
that of animals. This mode of conveyance re- 
minds us of the prophet’s prediction—when ‘ ev- 
ery valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be bronght low, and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places shall 
be made smooth, and all flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God.’ Who dreamed fitty years ago, 
when the wise and prudent mer of the time 
thought jt a journey of twe days from Piymouth 
to Boston, that, in something short of a half cen- 
tury, the same distance would be travelled in less 
than two hours, and without any animals attach- 
ed tothe wheels? In my first journey to this 
ancient town, by public conveyance, 1 remember, 
we were fifieen hours on the read, driving too, 
as it was said, with great . 


The strength of his mind and the love of his 
heart appear again in the closing paragraphs. 


‘* But | am trespassing upen your patience. A 
word in conclusion, and | will relieve you. And 
now, brethren and friends of this Church and So 
cie'y, th? relation between us, which has subsist- 
ed so long, so pleasantly, and, J trust, not with- 
out some mutual benefit, must of course ere long 
be dissolved. With fourscore years upon my 
shoulders, f am admonished that my pilgrimage 
must be drawing to a close. The voice that has 
spoken to some of this assembly for the last fifty 
years wjll shortly be hushed, and the place, that 
has heard and known it, will hear and know it 
no more. But my chief desire is, and for this I 
ask your prayers, that whenever the time is— 
whether soon or a little later—I may be able in 
the words of the apostle to say, with all humili- 
ty, and yet with a believing heart, ‘‘ I] am now 
ready to be offered—I have finished my course, 
Ihave kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day.’ And now, brethren, what remains, but 
that in the same spirit and with the same faith, 
**T commend you to God, and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them that are sanc- 
tified.”” 

Will my brethren in the ministry, with whom 
I have been associated so long and so pleasantly, 
and from whom I have received many tokens of 
kind regard—will they suffer a word of exhorta- 
tion from an elder brother? | address you as the 
ministers of Christ—a delightful, and yet high- 
ly responsible office! Who is sufficient to fill it! 
Our sufficiency is of God. From him cometh 
our help. Finally, brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Be bap- 
tized anew with the spirit and power of the truth 
as it isin Jesus. Clad inthe armor of God, and 
with his truth for a shield and helmet, renew 
your resolve daily, and go forth to your work 
with the fearlessness of men engaged in the ser- 
vice of God, and seeking the salvation of their 
fellow men. Let it be the desire and purpose of 
your hearts to be able to say with an ancient ser- 
vant of God, and with equal sincerity and truth, 
‘*[ have not hid thy righteousness within my 
heart. Ihave declared thy faithfulness and thy 
salvation. Ihave not concealedthy loving kind- 
ness and thy truth from the great congregation.” 
And when, having spent your strength and your 
life in the service of your Lord, and been instru- 
mental in winning many souls to Christ, you 
shal] be summoned from yourearthly labors, may 
your immortal spirits. disburdened of these earth- 
ly tabernacles, and purified by those truths 
which you shall have dispensed to others, and 
borne upward by the same faith and the same 
hope, ascend to that world where ‘ They that 
be wise shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars forever and ever.”’ 


The social gathering in the eveninz, at the 

Samoset House, has been noticed in our columns. 
It was all that each party could desire. 
- And now we would present to “‘ the good old 
man ”’ our Christian salutations; praying that 
the candle of the Lorp may continue to shine 
npon his head ; and, that the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem may appear still more beautiful to his eye of 
faith, the nearer he comes to it. B. 





There is a beautiful parallelism between the 
condition of woman in her domestic life and the 
characterof a nation. She is the mother of men, 
and the former of their minds, at that early age 
when every word distils upon the heart like the 
dew-drop upon the tender grass. There is to 
that young mind no truth or falsehood in the 
world but that whose words flow from the moth- 
er's lips. There is no beauty in character, nor 
glory in action, which has not been concentrated 
by her praise. There is, to that climbing child, 
no path where the mother’s foot has not trod. 
Her mind is to his the supernatural pillar of fire 
which illumines his midnight ignorance, and the 
silvery cloud which, at midday, precedes him in 
every highway to the world. It is thus that so- 
ciety is formed in its social and moral ideas ; 
and thus its condition must ever present, on a 
large scale, a parallelism in its moral life to the 
condition of woman. It is not a matter of fancy, 








sixty-first year of his age, and fortieth of his min- 


but a great social fact. 


|as crimes ; their moralists, from their high and 


MR. MANN’S SPEECH. 
absorbing subject througffut the Union, we feel 


than, we trust, will be required after two or three 
weeks. 
livered in the House of Representatives, Feb. 


have been uttered in that body. How can 


to weaken the force of the speech by breaking it up 


their local institutions and laws with them into 


comes to another point : 


the Territories is an affront to the honorable sen- 


degradation. 

There are two answers to this complaint. 
The first is that, among gentlemen, no insult is 
ever offered where none is intended. There may 
be heedlessness of conduct, there may be an un- 
intentional wounding of sensibilities; but there 
can be no affront, where the design to affront is 
wanting. He is not a gentleman, but a poltroon 
and a braggart, who pretends he is insulted and 
proceeds to retaliate for the affront, when all in- 
sult and all affront are sincerely disclaimed. 
Now, it is infinitely far from the purpose of the 
North to offer any indignity to the South by ex- 
cluding slavery from the Territories. 
tility to slavery grows out of an honest allegiance 
to what they believe to be the highest moral and 
religious duty; it is fortified by the opinions of 
mankind ; and is perfectly coinpatible with the 
most fraternal feelings towards the South. They 
wish to expostulate, in regard to the wrong, in 
such a way as to arrest the wrong, and not, by 
inflaming the wrong-doer, to increase the evil. 
However erroneous, then, their laguage or their 
sentiments may be, they are not affrontive or 
contumelious; and, when all such purpose is 
disavowed, those who aspire to stand on the foot- 
ing of gentlemen cannot reiterate the charge. 
But there is another consideration,—one which 
appertains to the party supposed to be insulted, 
rather than the party charged with the insult. In 
his ** Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ Adam 
Smith maintains that it is the judgment of men,— 
the opinion of the bystanders,—that gives us the 
pleasure of being approved, or the pain of being 
disapproved, on account of our conduct. Now, 
in tkis contest between the North and South, on 
the subject of extending slavery, who are the by- 
standerst They are the civilized nations of the 
earth. - We, the North and the South, are con- 
tending in the arena. All civilized men stand 
around us. They area ring of lookers-on. It 
isan august spectacle. It is a larger assemblage 
than ever witnessed any other struggle in the his- 
tory of mankind ; and their shouts of approbation 
or hisses of scorn are worthy of our heed. And 
what do these spectaters say, in the alternations 
of the combat? Do they urge on the South to 
mightier efforts, to the wider spread of slavery, 
and the multiplication -of its victims? Do they 
shout when she triumphs' When new chains 
are forged and riveted, when new realms are sub- 
dued by haughty task masters, and overrun by 
imbruted slaves, do their plaudits greet your ears 
and rouse you to more vehement efforts? All 
the reverse ; totally the reverse. They are now 
looking on with disgust and abhorrence. They 
groan, they mock, they hiss. The brightest 
pages of their literature portray you, as covered 
with badges of dishonor ; their orators hold up 
your purposes as objects for the execration of 
mankind ; their wits hurl the lightnings of satire 
at your leaders; their statute-books abound in 
laws in which institutions like yours are branded 


serene seats of justice, arraign and condemn you ; 
their theologians find your doom of retribution in 
the oracles of God. England has abolished sla- 
very. France, in one fervid moment of Jiberty, 
struck the chains from off all her slaves, as the 
bonds of Paul and Silas were loosed in the inner 
prison by the mighty power of God. Sweden 
has abolished it. More than twenty years ago, 
impotent, half-civilized Mexico did the same. 
Tunis, a Barbary state, and, I might add, a bar- 
barous state, has abolished slavery. Mahomme- 
danism precedes Christianity, and sets it an ex- 
ample of virtue. Liberia, a republic of emanci- 
pated slaves, the very brothers and sisters of those 
whom you now hold in bondage, has been ac- 
knowledged as an independent sovereignty, and 
welcomed into the family of nations, by two of 
the most powerful governments on the globe. 
By this act, Freedom secures a new domain on 
the eastern continent, while you are striving to 
give anew domain to bondage on the western. 
A monarchy hails the advent of a free nation in 
Africa, where slavery existed before ; a republic 
is seeking to create ten thousand absolute des- 
potisms in America, where freedom existed be- 
fore. 
Now, these aré the bystanders and lookers-on 
in this grand and awful contestation. They are 
all agreed, as one man, in their opinions about it. 
They are unitedly visiting your course with ex- 
ecration and anathemas. ‘There is not a nation 
on the globe that has a printing press and a peo- 
ple that ean read, from which you can extort one 
token of approval. 1 would agree to submit the 
question now at issue between the North and the 
South to the arbitrament of any people on the 
face of the earth not absolutely savage, and to 
abide its decision. Nay, the wild tribes of the 
Caucasus and of upper India, who have defended 
themselves so nobly against aggression, would 
spurn your claim and deride its pretexts. And 
yet you say you are insulted, dishonored, dis- 
graced in the eyes of mankind, if you are not 
permitted to bring down upon our heads the curses 
they are pouring upon yours. So far is this from 
the truth, that if you would promptly and cheer- 
fully consecrate the new Territories to freedom, 
every nation in the world would send the plaudits 
of your conduct to the skies. 
But gentlemen of the South not only argue the 
question of right and of honor ; they go further, 
and they tell us what they will proceed to do if 
we do not yield to their demands. 


. . 


Do those gentlemen who make these threats 
soberly consider how deeply they are pledging 
themselves and their constituents by them? 
Threats of dissolution, if executed, become rebel- 
lion amd treason. The machinery of this gov- 
ernment is now moving onward in its majestic 
course. Custom-houses, post-offices, land-offi- 
ces, army, navy, are fulfilling their prescribed 
circle of duties. They will continue to fufil 
them until arrested by violence. Should the 
hand of violence be laid upon them, then will 
come that exigency expressly provided for in the 
Constitution and in the President’s inaugural 
oath, ‘* TO TAKE CARE THAT THE LAWS BE FAITH- 
FULLY ExEcUTED.’’ Mr. Chairman, such collision 
would be war. Such forcible opposition to the 
government would be ¢reason. Wherever this 
rebellion rears its crest, martial law will be pro- 
claimed ; and those found with hostile arms in 
their hands must prepare for the felon’s doom. 

Sir, 1 cannot contemplate this spectacle with- 
out a thrillof horror. If the two sections of this 
country ever marshal themselves against each 
other, and their squadrons rush to the conflict, it 
will be a war carried on by such powers of intel- 


EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. as the world has never before known. 
foreign wars,” it has been well said, ‘‘ are a lux- 
ury compared with one civil war.”’ 
Just at the present timgwhile this is the one | turn from this scene with a shudder. 
retributive providence of God, the volcano of civil 
ined ; ; war should ever burst upon us, it will be amid 
constrained to give up to it a much Jarger space | tiunderings above and earthquakes below, and 
darkness around ; and when that darkness is lifted 
We have read Mr. Mann’s speech, de-| up, we shall see this once glorious Union,—this 
oneness of government, wane which we have 
: : been prospered and eaven never pros- 
15, with emotions of gratitude, that words so era oes 4 poset easele —ciftod ie 
strong and at the same time so free from anything | twain from east to west, with a gulf between us 
needlessly to inflame the public mind, should | wide and protound, save that this gulf will be 
filled and heaped high with the slaughtered bodies 
Sasi t] bois th ue ti a of our countrymen : and when we reawaken to 
>outhern gentiemen, when they take time to de-| consciousness, we shall behold the garments and 
liberate, escape from the force of such consider-|the hands of the survivors red with fratricidal 


ations as are here urged upon them? Weare sorry | blood. 


t ; J ‘feet 
into fragments, but we can only give extracts. dake p apbooetate . ns 


After thoroughly refuting the argument that it| realm to slavery. 
is unjust towards the South not to Jet them carry | No! 


co . that such a picture as he has drawn would induce 
the territories of the United States, Mr. Mann | the North to yield a portion of the new territories 


to the institution of slavery ? 


We are told that the exclusion of slavery from | realities will ever induce us to extend slavery 
engl p a , N- | beyond its present limits. Beyond those limits, 
sibilities of the South ; and that acquiescence in|‘ No more slave Territories, no more slave 
this exclusion would involve their dishonor and | States,” is the doctrine by which I, for one, shal] 
live and die. 


Univn is so frequently forced upon our contem- 
plation, I propose to occupy the residue of my 
hour in censidering geome of its more obvious con- 
sequences. 


gress shall pass any law against the extension of 
slavery, they will resist it ‘* at any and every 
hazard.” 
these hazards are. 


Their hos- | fgitive slaves, which is one of the alleged pro- 
vocatives of dissolution. 
Southern States and spread it out before you. 
Although they cover an area of about nine hun- 
dred thousand square miles, yet it is a very re- 
markable fact, that only an insignificantly small 


hundred and fifty miles from a free frontier ; and 
these parts which do lie beyond this distance hold 
but few slaves. 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, where their upper boundaries con- 
verge among the mountains, are a little more than 
this distance from a free border ; but this territo- 
ry is relatively insignificant in size, and sparsely 
populated with slaves. An outside belt or bor- 
der region of the slave States, no part of which 
shall be more than one hundred miles from a free 
frontier, would embrace nearly one-half of their 


one-half of their whole slave population. 
is to prevent the easy escape of slaves living with- 
in these limits? 
the earth, nothing can prevent it. 


am aware of your laws which forbids slaves to 
cross bridges or ferries without a pass ; but you 
can have no Jaw against seasons of low water. 
The old adage says, ‘‘ riches have wings.”’ 


sissippi and Ohio rivers, where they border upon 


ithe United States now. ‘Phat you have broken. 


“ Ten 


Bat I will 
If, in the 


And what is the object for which we are will- 
Ts it to redeem 
No! But to subjugate a 
Is to defend the rights of man? 
But to abolish the rights of man ! 

Mr. Bowdon. Does not the gentleman think 


Mr. Mann. [I trust that no pictures and no 


Now, sir, as this event of a dissolution of the 


| Southern papers and Southern reso- 
lution writers have a favorite phrase, that if Con- 


Let us inquire, soberly, what a few of 


First, as to the recovery, or non-recovery, of 


Take a map of the 


portion of this vast extent lies more than two 


Those portions of North Caro- 


whole area ; and, as I suppose, much more than 
What 


While God sends nights upon 
I venture to 
predict, that in such a state of things, slaves will 
become cheap, and horses will become dear, I 


You 
will find that these riches have legs. The Mis- 
free States, will be alive as with shoals of por- 
poises. Remember, there is no Constitution of 


The free States are absolved from all obligation 
to surrender fugitives. The law of 1793 is also 
atanend. No action can be maintained for aid- 
ing them to escape, or for harboring or conceal- 
ing them. The distinguished senator from Ken- 
tueky said, in his late speech, that no instance 
had ever come to his knowledge where an action 
for harboring runaways had not been maintained 
in the courts of the free States, and damages re- 
covered. But this remedy you will have annull- 
ed. The Constitution of the United States, and 
the law of 1793 being at an end, the law of na- 
ture revives. By this law, every case of an es- 
caping slave is but the self-recovery of stolen goods. 
When they cross the line into a free State, they 
are free,—as free as you orI. The States be- 
ing separated, I weuld as soon return my own 
brother or sister into bondage, as I would return 
a fugitive slave. Before God, and Christ, and 
all Christian men, they are my brothers and sis- 
ters. As our laws inake it piracy to kidnap 
slaves in Africa, or to ship them thence, so it 
shall be a felony, punishable with death, for any 
southern master to kidnap a colored man, in a 
free State, or transport him from it, on the ground 
of alleged ownership. You are fond of quoting 
Scriptures to us, in justification of slavery. We 
will retort the Scripture, that “‘he that stealeth 
a man, and selleth him; or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death.”’ 

Here, then, is a free land frontier of about two 
thousand miles, and a free ocean frontier of about 
twenty-five hundred miles, and more than one 
half of all your slaves are within two days’ run 
of it. More than one quarter of them are within 
one night’srun of it. Thousands and tens of 
thousands can escape, even while you are dining. 
Canada, now so distant, is brought five hundred 
miles nearer. ‘The under-ground railroad will 
be abandoned, and its stock so invested to yield 
quicker returns. What facilities for escape, too, 
will the ocean’ present. Fieets of vessels are 
constantly passing and repassing within a few 
hours’ sail of the coast. ‘The day for the power 
and the triumph of those whom you hate as abo- 
litionists will-have arrived. Steamboats could 
lie out of sight of land in the day time, run in at 
night, and be out of sight again before the rising 
of the sun, To guard twenty-five hundred miles 
of coast is impossible. If you declare war, in 
order to avenge your losses, then that war makes 
your coast lawfully accessible, both by day and 
by nigh:, and multiplies a hundred fold the op- 
portunities and facilities for this self-recovery of 
stolen goods. 


Southern gentlemen, when they threaten dis- 
union, cannot surely be so much at fault as to 
forget that slavery exists here as it never existed 
in any part of the world. In Greece there were 
slaves; in some cases highly intelligent and ac- 
complished slaves. They could have escaped if 
they would; but where should they escape to? 
All conterminous nations, —the whole circle 
round,—were barbarians. Their slaves there- 
fore, had no place to flee to, where better institu- 
tions and juster laws prevailed. So it was with 
Rome. Whither could her slaves fly, but to bar- 
barous Spain, or more barbarous Gaul, orto some 
nation whose language they did not understand. 
Ignorance of language is a more insuperable bar- 
rier than mountains or oceans. It is just the re- 
verse here. The English language is spoken on 
both sides ; and our slave land is encircled by 
free land, or free ocean,—Jamaica, the Bermu- 
das, and two thousand miles of northern frontier. 
And I have iately seen an estimate from a credi- 
ble source, that if an inter-oceanic canal should 
across the Isthmus of Darien, twelve hundred 
ships would annually pass through it; and, as 
they sail to and fro, they will skirt the whole of 
your Gulf coast, and the whole of your Atlantic 
coast, a great part of the voyage being within 
sight, or within a day's sail of your shores. 
Now, the ignorant slave knows but little of geo- 
graphy, but he would know of these avenues to 
freedom, and nothing but death could extinguish 
such knowledge and the hopes it would inspire. 
I say, sir, under such circumstances, slavery 
would melt away upon your borders like an ice- 
berg ig the tropics. These particles, that is, the 
individuals of the exposed surface would disap- 
pear; and you might as well attempt to stop so- 
lar evaporation by statutory laws, as to prevent 
their escape. Perhaps a dissolution of the Union is 
the means foreordained by God for the extinction 


any very long period shall have elapsed, without 
the unspeakable horrors of a civil and a servile 
war, I cannot say to what conclusion the above 
considerations would lead my own mind. 


Two things exist at the North, which the 
South does not duly appreciate,—the depth and 
intensity of our abhorrence of slavery, and that 
reverence for the law which keeps it in check.— 
The latter counterpoises the former. We are a 
law-abiding people. But release us from our 
obligations, tear off from the bond with your own 
hands the signatures which bind our consciences 
and repress our feelings, destroy those compen- 
sations which the world and which posterity 
would derive from this Union, and well may you 
tremble for the result. I have seen fugitive slaves 
at the North, and heard from their own lips the 
dreadful recital of their wrongs ; and if 1 am any 
judge of the natural language of men; if I can 
divine from the outward expression what pas- 
sions are burning within ; each one of them had 
a hundred conflagrations, and a hundred massa- 
cres in his bosom. They felt as you and I should 
feel if we had been subjected to Algerine bon- 
dage. And do yeu doubt, sir; does any south- 
ern gentleman on this floor doubt, for one mo- 
ment, that if he were seized by a Barbary corsair 
and sold into Algerine bondage, and carried a 
hundred miles into the interior, that he would 
improve the first opportunity to escape, though 
at every step in his flight he should crush out a 
human life, and should Jeave an ever widening 
expanse of conflagration behind him? If agi- 
tation and instigations are evils now, woe to 
those who would seek to mitigate or to repress 
them by the remedies of disuion and civil war.— 
Let men who live in a powder mii] beware how 
they madden pyrotechnists. 

But it is said that if dissolution occurs, the 
“United States South’’ can form an alliance 
with Great Britain. And are there no instiga- 
tors and Abolitionists in England? Yes, sir, ten 
in England where there is one at the North.— 
Frederick Douglas has just returned from Eng- 
land, where he has enjoyed the honors of an ova- 
tion. William Wells Brown, another fugitive 
slave, is now travelling in England. His jour- 
neys from place to place are like the ** Progress- 
es’’ of one of the magistrates of that Jand,—pass- 
ing wherever he will with free tickets, and en- 
joying the hospitalities of the most refined and 
educated men. The very last steamer brought 
out an account of his public reception at New- 
castle. An entertainment was given him, 
which was attended by four hundred ladies and 
gentlemen. Men of high distinction and charac- 
ter adorned it by their presence. The ladies 
made up a purse of twenty sovereigns, which 
they gave him. It was presented in a beautiful 
purse, that one of their number,—the successful 
competitor of the honor,—had wrought with her 
own hands. All their generosity and kindness 
they considered as repaid by hearing from his 
own lips the pathetic story of his captivity, and 
the heroism of his escape. Sir, every man who 
has travelled in England knows that there are 
large, wealthy, and refined circles there, no 
member of whom would allow a slaveholder to 
sit at their table or enter their doors. Not only 
churches, but moral and religious men, the whole 
world over, have begun to read slaveholders out 
of their communion and companionship. If the 
South expects to rid itself of agitation and aboli- 
tionism by rupturing its bonds with the North, 
and substituting an alliance with Great Britain 
for our present Constitution, they may envy the 
wisdom of the geese who invited the fox to stand 
sentinel over them while they slept. Northern 
interference will increase a Bern fold.; and 
the whole power and wealth of British abolition- 
ism, not only founded on moral principles, but 
nursed by national pride, will be brought to bear 
directly upon them. 

I said that the slave does not know much of 
geography ; but he understands enough of it to 
know where lies the free frontier. The slave 
does not know much of astronomy ; but there is 
one star in the firmament which is dearer to him 
than all the heavenly host were to the Chaldeans. 
He worships the North star with more than Per- 
sian idolatry. But let the South form commer- 
cial alliance with Great Britain ; let the carrying 
trade be carried on in British vessels; and the 
slave will find a star in the East as beautiful to 
his eye, and as inspiring to his hopes, as the star 
in the North. 

Is the case of the Amistad forgotten, where a 
few ignorant, degraded wretches, fresh from the 
jungles of benighted Africa herself, seized upon 
the vessel in which they w2re transported, and 
compelled the master, under peril of his life, to 
steer for the North star,—that light which God 
kindled in the heavens, and which he will as 
soon extinguish as he will extinguish the love of 
liberty which he has kindled in every human 
breast ? 


There is one other “ hazard,” sir, which the 
South invokes and defies, which to her high- 
minded and honor-leving sons, should be more 
formidable than all the rest She is defying the 
Spirit of the Age. She is not only defying the 
judgment of contemporaries, but invoking upon 
herself the execrations of posterity. Mark the 
progress in the publie sentiment of Christendom 
within the last few centuries on the subject of 
slavery and the rights of man. After the discov- 
ery of this continent by Columbus, the ecclesias- 
tics of Spain held councils to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether the aborigines of this country had 
or had not souls to be saved. They left this 
question undecided ; but they said, as it was pos- 
sible that the nations of the New World might 
have an immortal spirit, they, would send them 
the Gospel so as to be on the safe side; and the 
mission of Las Casas was the result. In the 
time of Lord Coke, onty a little more than two 
centuries ago, the doctrine was openly avowed 
and held, in Westminster Hall, that the heathen 
had no rights ; and therefore that it was lawful 
for Christians to drive them out of their inherit- 
ance, and to despoil them, as the Jews despoiled 
the Egyptians and drove them out of the Canaan- 
ites. During the seventeenth century, all the 
commercial nations of Europe engaged in the 
African slave trade, without ccmpunction or re- 
proack. in the last, or eighteenth century, the 
horrors of that trade were aggravated and black- 
ened by such demoniacal atrocities, as, were it 
not for some redeeming attributes among men, 
would have made the human race immortally 
hateful. Even wher our own constitution was 
formed, in 1787, this dreadful traffic was not only 
sanctioned, but a solemn compact was entered 
into, by which all prohibition of it was prohibited 
for twenty years. Yet, in the year 1820, after 
the lapse of only thirty three years, this very 
trade was declared to be piracy—the highest of- 
fence known to the law—and the felon’s death 
was denounced against all abettors. We are 
often reminded by gentlemen of the South, that, 
at the time of the adoption of that Constitution, 
slavery existed in almost every State in the Uni- 
on; and that some northern merchants, by a 
devilish alchemy, transmuted gold from its tears 
and blood. But they can read no lesson as to 
the progress of the age from the fact that all 
these States have since abjured slavery of their 


be more tolerable for any northern merchant, 
rather than to be reasonably suspected of the 
guilt of this traffic, to be cast into the fiery fur- 
nace of Nebuchadnezzar, seven times heated.— 
In Europe, the tide of liberty, though meeting 
with obstructions from firm-seated dynasues and 
time-strengthened prerogative, still a and 
sweeps onward with unebbing flow. In France, 
revolutions follow each other in quicker and 
quicker succession. These revolutions are only 
gigantic struggles of the popular will to escape 
from oppression : and, at each struggle, the giant 


snaps a chain. Pek 3 ; 
reat Britain, which in former times sent more 
vessels to the coast of Africa to kidnap and to 


transport its natives than all the other nations: of 








lect, animated by such vehemeace of passion, 





and sustained by such an abundance of resources, 


of slavery ; and did J not foresee its doom before 


the earth together, now inaintains a fleet upon 


free will; aud that, at the present day, it would * 
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that same coast to suppress the trade she 80 late- 
ly encouraged. Three times, during the pres- 
lent century, has that government escaped civil 
commotion by making large concessions to popu- 
Jar rights. Since the year 1814, written consti- 
tutions have been extorted by the people from 
more than three-fourths of all the sovereigns of 
Europe. What a tempest now beats upon Aus- 
tria, from all points of the compass, because, 
during the last season, she attempted only to 
half enslave the Hungarians,—because she at- 
tempted to do what, during the last century, she 
might have done without a remonstrance. The 
rights of individuals, not less than the rights of 
communities, have emerged from oblivion into 
recognitinn, and have become law. Penal codes 
have been ameliorated and barbarous customs 
abolished. There are now but two places onthe 
globe where a woman can be publicly whipped, 
—in Hungary and in the Southern States! And 
the universal scorn and hissing with which the 
ralers of the former country have been vis- 
ited fur their women-whipping, and their execu- 
tion of those whose sole crime was their love of 
freedom, only foretokens that fiercer scorn and 
louder hissing with which, from all sides of the 
«civilized world, the latter will soon be visited. — 
Let the high-toned and chivalrous sons of the 
South,—those ** who feel a stain upon their hon- 
or like a wound,’’—think of all this, as one in 
the long catalogue of ‘* hazards’? upon which 
they are rushing. 

Sir, the leading minds in a community are 
mainly responsible for the fortunes of that com- 
munity. Under God, the men of education, of 
talent, and of attainment, turn the tides of human 
affairs. Where great social distinctions exist, 
the intelligence and the wealth of a few stim- 
ulate or suppress the volition of the masses.— 
They are the sensorium of the body politic, and 
their social inferiors are the mighty limbs 
which, for good or for evil, they wield. Such is 
the relation in which the three hundred thousand, 
or less than three hundred thousand slave own- 
ers of the South, held to their fellow citizens.-- 
They can light the torch of civil war, or they 
can quench it. But if civil war once blazes 
forth, it is not given to mortal wisdom to extin- 
guish or control it. It comes under other and 
rnightier laws, under other and mightier agencies. 
Human passions feed the combustion; and the 
flame which the breath of man has kindled, the 
passions of the multitude,—stronger than the 
breath of the hurricane,—will spread. Among 
these passions, one of the strongest and boldest 
is the love of liberty, which dwells in every bo- 
som. Inthe educated and civilized, this love 
of liberty is a regulated but paramount desire ; in 
the ignorant and debased itis a wild, vehement 
instinct. itis an indestructible part of the na- 
ture of man. Weakened it may be, but it can- 
not be destroyed. It is a thread of asbetos in the 
web of the soul, which all the fires of oppression 
cannot consume. 

With ‘the creation of every human being, God 
creates this love of liberty anew. The slave 
shares it with his master, and it has descended 
into his bosom from the same high source.— 
Whether dormant or wakeful, it only awaits an 
‘opportunity to become the mastering impulse of 
the soul. Civil war is that opportunity. Under 
oppression, it bides its time. Civil war is the 
fulness of time. It is literal truth that the South 
fosters within its homes three millions of latent 
rebellions. Imbedded in a material spontaneous- 
ly combustible, it laughs at fire. Has it any 
barriers to keep the spirit of liberty, which has 
electrified the old world, from crossing its own 
borders, and quickening its bondmen into muti- 
nous life ’—not all of them, but one in ten thous- 
and, one in a hundred thousand of them 
there is no Spartacus among them, with his lofty 
heroism and his masterly skill for attack and de- 
fence, is the race of Nat Turners extinct, who, 
in their religious musings, and their dumb mel- 
ancholy, take the impuises of their own passions 
for the inspiration of God, and, after prayer and 
the eucharist, proceed to massacre and conflagra- 
tion’? In ignorant and imbruted minds a thous- 
and motives work, which we cannot divine. A 
thousand excitements madden them, which we 
cannet control. It may be a text of scripture, it 
may be the contents of a wine-vault ; but the re- 
sult will be the same,—havoec wherever there is 


wealth. murder wherever there is life, violation | 
this wild- 


wherever there is chastity. Let but 
fire of a servile insurrection break out in bet one 
place ina State; nay, in but ten places, or in 
five places, in all the fifteen States ; and then, in 
all their length and breadth, there will be no 
more quiet sleep. Not Macheth, but the Angel 
of Retribution will ‘* murder sleep.”’ The moth- 


er will clasp her infant to her breast, and, while | 
But, where | 


she clasps it, die a donble death. 
will the slaves find arms? ‘* Furor arma minis- 
trat."’ Rage will supply their weapons. Read 
the history of those slaves who have escaped 
from bondage ; mark their endurance and their 
contrivance, and let incredulity cease forever.— 
They have hid themselves under coverts, dug 
holes and burrowed in the earth for concealment, 
sunk themselves in ponds, and sustained life by 
breathing through a reed, until their pursuers 
had passed by ; erushed themselves into boxes, 
but of half a coffin’s dimensions, to be nailed up 
and transported hundreds of miles, as merchan- 
dise ; and, in this horrible condition, have endur- 
ed hunger and thirst, and standing upon the 
head, without a groan or a sigh ; have wandered 
abroad, almost fasting forty days and forty nights, 
like Christ in the wilderness ;—and, will men who 


devise such things, and endure such things, be | 


balked in their purposes of hope and of revenge, 
when the angel of destruction, in the form of the 
ang?! of liberty, descends into their breasts? 
The state of slavery is always a state of war. 
In its deepest tranquillity, it is but a truce. Ac- 
tive hostilities are liable at any hour to be resum- 
ed. Civil war between the North and the South, 
any thing that brings the quickening idea of free- 
dom home to the mind of the slave, that supplies 
him with facilities of escape, or immunities for 
revenge,—will unleash the bloodhounds of insur- 
rection. Can you muster armies in secret, and 
march them in secret, so that the slave shall not 


know that they are mustered and marched to | 


perpetuate his bondage, and to extend the bon- 
dage of his race? Was not Major Dade’s whole 
command supposed to be massacred through the 
treachery ofa slave! A foray within your bor- 
ders places vou in such a relation to the slave 
that yeu are helpless without him. He that de- 
fends slavery by war, wars against the eternal 
laws of God, and rushes upon the thick bosses of 
Jehovah's buckler. Such are some of the ‘* haz- 
ards’’ which the leaders of public opinion at the 
South, the legislators and guides of men in this 
dark and perilous hour, are invoking upon them- 
selves and their fellows; not for the interests of 
the whole, but for the fancied interests of the 
slaveholders alone, and against the real interests 
of a vast majori:y of the people. May God give 
that wisdom to the followers which he seems not 
yet to have imparted to the Jeaders. 


Sir, in these remarks, [ have studiously ab- | 


stained from every thing that seemec to me like 
retaliation or unkindness. I certainly have suf- 
fered ao purposed werd of crimination to pass my 
lips. If I have uttered severe truths, 1 have not 
sought for severe language in which to clothe 
them. What I have said, I have said astoa 
brother sleeping on the brink of a_ precipice, 
where one motigva of his troubled sleeping, or of 
his bewildered awakening, might plunge him 
into remediless ruia. 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that such is 
my solemn and abiding conviction ef the charac- 
ter of slavery, that, under a full sense of my res- 
ponsibility to my country and my God, [ delibe- 
rately say, better disunion,—better a-civil or a 
servile war,—better anything that God in his 
providence shall send, than an extension of the 
bounds of slavery. 





Tue Bairisu GovernMeNT AND THE Repusric 
or Liseria. ‘There was on Tuesday issued a 
eopy ofthe treaty of friendship and commerce 
between her Majesty and the Republic of Liberia. 
There are 11 articles in the treaty. ‘* There 
shall be perpetual peace and friendship between 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britaia and Ireland, her heirs and suc- 
eessors, and the Republic of Liberia, and be- 
tween their respective subjects and citizens.”’ 
There is to be reciprocal freedom of commerce. 
No tonnage, import or other duties to be levied 
beyond what are or may be levied on national 
vessels. British merchandise or goods: are not 
to be prohibited. —By the ninth article it is de- 
clared that “* slavery and the slave trade being 
perpetually abolished in the Republic of Liberia, 
the Republie engages that a law shall be passed 
declaring it to be piracy for any Liberian cit- 
izen br vessel tobe engaged or coneerned in the 
slave trade.”’ Free access to be given in case of 
suspected slavers.— London Globe. 
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CARLYLE’S NEW TREATISE. 


Larrer-Day Pampncets : edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. 

I. The Present Time. Published by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co, and sold by Crosby & Nichols, and Crocker d& 
Brewster. 


In this Latter-Day Pamphlet, there is what is 
wise, and what is laughable, and what is forcibly 
expressed, and what is well worth reading. 
Here is a humorous account of the great revo- 
lutionary year of Europe. 


‘* Everywhere the Official holy-of-holies was 
scandalously laid bare to dogs and the profane : 
—Enter, all the world, see what kind of Official 
holy it is. Kings everywhere, and reigning 
persons, stared in sudden horror, the voice of the 
whole world bellowing in their ear, ‘* Begone, 
ye imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes! Off 
with you, off!”’—and, what was peculiar and 
notable in this year for the first time, the Kings 
all made haste to go, as if exclaiming, ‘““We are 
poor histrios, we sure enough ;—did you want 
heroest Don’t kill us; we could n’t help it!” 
Not one of them turned round, and stood upon 
his Kingship, as upon a right he could afford to 
die for, or to risk his skin upon ; by no manner 
of means. That, I say, is the alarming peculiar- 
ity at present. Democracy, on this new occa- 
sion, finds all Kings consceous that they are but 
Playactors.’’ 


Most of our readers may have learned that 
Mr. Carlyle calls his American cousins great 
bores ; from the following quotation, it will be 
seen, what he thinks of the English. 


“No: at all costs, it is to be prayed by all 
men that Shams may cease. Good Heavens, to 
what depths have we got, when this to many a 
man seems strange! Yet strange to many a man 
it does seem; and to many a solid Englishman, 
wholesomely digesting his pudding among what 
are called the cultivated classes, it seems strange 
exceedingly ; a mad ignorant notion, quite heter- 
odox, and big with mere ruin. He has been 
used to decent forms long since fallen empty of 
meaning, to plausible modes, solemnities grown 
ceremonial,—what you in your iconoclast humor 
call shams,—all his life long ; never heard that 
there was any harm in them, that there was any 
getting on without them. Did not cotton spin 
itself, beef grow, and groceries and spiceries 
come in from the East and the West, quite com- 
fortably by the side of shams? Kings reigned, 
what they were pleased to call reigning; law- 
yers pleaded, bishops preached, and honorable 
members perorated ; and to crown the whole, as 
if it were all real and no sham there, did not 
|scrip continue saleable, and the banker pay in 
| bullion, or paper with a metallic basis! *The 
greatest sham, I have always thought, is he that 
| would destroy shams.’ ”’ 





And here is a notion of what government 
might be or ought to be. 


“I say, it is the everlasting privilege of the 
foolish to be governed by the wise; to be guid- 
ed in the right path by those who know it better 
than they. This is the first ‘right of man;’ 





ner of slaves. There is pablic sinfulness enough 
in Ireland, but it is not in the peasantry, chiefly, 
nor mainly. The peasants are bad, but classes 
higher than they are worse, and perhaps harder 
to manage. The English parliament voted fifty 
millions of dollars for the relief of the Irish poor, 
in the time of the famine ; and of these dollars, 
forty millions were corruptly appropriated, by 
the thousands of persons, to whom the distribu- 
tion of them was necessarily confided. Of Mr. 
Carlyle’s Irish caitiffs, thousands and tens of 
thousands beg for leave to work ; but they can- 
not get work. 

In Ireland, farm-houses are decaying for want 
of occupants; and by the road-side men are starv- 
ing in ditches for want of houses. Men are dy- 
ing for want of what land would yield, aod the 
land is very largely lying waste. Men are want- 
ing work to do ; and there is work that wants to 
be done; and still ifcontinues undone. But 
now how are these houseless people to be got 
into the empty houses ; how are the waste lands 
to be got cultivated by the laborers that wish to 
be working on them? There is work that wants 
doing ; and there are men that want to do it. 
But how are they to be set to it? Inthe way 
of all these things there are hinderances; and 
these are what Mr. Carlyle might have been in- 
genious about, and indignant upon, and very use- 
ful in writing on. But of these matters he says 
nothing—not one thing. 

Five thousand, ten thousand Catholics made 
to pay rates, and the land they cultivate to yield 
tithe to one or more Episcopal clergymen, who 
preach to their own families, and perhaps to five 
or ten other persons ;—Ireland, three fourths of 
it, undera system like this—this is what Mr. 
Carlyle has not one word to say about. 

The ‘‘ Friends’? of Dublin were largely en- 
trusted with American funds for the relief of the 
Trish peasantry, and as the result of their expe- 
rience, they published a document, in which it 
was stated that the greatest thing, which could 
be done for Ireland, would be to create legal 
facilities, by which landlords and leaseholders 
might be enabled to extricate themselves from 
the wretched system, which they have run into, 
in regard to the tenure of land. Something he 
been effected in the way of improvement, in this 
matter, but not nearly all that ought to have 
been ; and nothing like what might have been. 

In Ireland, Norman lets a tract of land to Celt 
forever ; and Celt lets it to Patrick and six others 
on a lease forever, Patrick lets his sixth share, 
on a lease forever to Murphy and twenty others. 
And Murphy disposes of his leasehold land in 
the same way to a hundred others, for various 
spaces of time. So that in Ireland, there are 
landlords, who have no power over the soil, and 
leaseholders, who have no interest in it, because 
five or six other middlemen, as they are called, 
stand between them and the tenant, who culti- 








compared with which all other rights are as 
|nothing,—mere superfluities, corollaries which 


|they be not contradictions to this, and less than 
‘nothing! ‘To the wise it is not a privilege; far 
| other indeed.” 

Mr. Carlyle denounces Democracy as the gov- 
‘ernment of folly, and modern monarchies as 
| shams. Very wisely he is himself for the rule 
of the wisest man. But how the wisest man is 
| to get enthroned, he does not tell us; though he 


| says, that kings will not make way for bim, and 


that the people will not choose him ; and indeed | 


that the people do not know a wise man, when 
| they see him. 


| will follow of their own accord out of this; if| 


vates the land. In these circumstances, trans- 
actions in regard to land become difficult, and 
many of them impossible; and such a state of 
matters arises, as hinders land from being im- 
proved and almost from being cultivated some- 
times. This has been the oldcustom of Ireland ; 
and it is so still, very largely. Now in Ireland, 
if liberty needs infringing on, it is in regard to 
this wretched system, and net in regard to the 
| person of the peasant. But of such matters as 
these, Mr. Carlyle does not discourse. No doubt 
the peasant wants wisdom, wants guidance.— 
Bat advice he can be got Jo take, and guidance 





No nation requires to be told that it is good to 
| have the wisest man at the head of them. But 
| how the wisest man may be placed at their head, 
| this is the problem ; and towards the solution of 
|this, Mr. Carlyle has notaing whatever to offer. 
| And this is rather characteristic of him. 

This is a pamphlet of sixty pages, the main 
| purpose of which is to prove that England had 
| better get some work done for the fifty millions 


|of dollars, with which she relieves the poor, | 


And it is intimated that herself she 
| will be getting poor, either fast or slowly, unless 


yearly. 


| she can get some service rendered her, in return 
| for her large expenditures in the maintenance of 
This is true; very true. 
| would have been very credible from Mr. Carlyle, 


the poor. 


jeven without the accompaniments, it is said 
|with—the awful tones, and solemn oaths, and 
long faces, and arms uplifted after tne fancied 
| manner of a prophet. 


This pamphlet has good matter in it; so good 

of its kind, that only Mr. Carlyle could have 
‘written it. But the sense of it is somewhat 
And then sometimes 
such simple things are said in anything but a 
simple way ! 


streaked with nonsense. 


| Mr. Carlyle calls people about him, and tells 
them he knows of a Sibyl’s cave, where some- 
| how wisdom comes to somebody. And when he 
has got them inside the dark cave, it is he him- 
|self, that proves to be the inspired man. And 
|he begins moaning and talking to his hearers. 
‘*The forces of the world are gone wrong! Time 
i has become awful; but we have got to live in 
|it; and it isan awful thing to live in an awful 
| time ! There is a God, as I think, and indeed 
|as [ am quite sure. Is not therea God? And 
do not you feel the sins of your fathers, and your 
j forefathers upon you? There is ground under 
| you, that will open, and let you fall through in- 
|to an abyss of death. It is worn thin under you; 
the ground is! And so it will open and let you 
jthrough. It never has crashed yet, and so some- 
}time soon it may, and may let you through with 
|a crash, and to the amazement of all beholders. 
| You believe this; do not yout Inthe name of 
heaven and earth, you must believe it. It will 
be better for you. Nature will have you be- 
lieve it; and the eternal powers will have you 
think it. Famine! famine! Nemesis! Thou 
eternal Nemesis! Thou art upon us! Nights, 
powers, the awful things of the universe are be- 
sieging us. And we donot know what to do; 
while really done, and effectually done, some- 
thing has got to be. Problems like great Py- 
thons are to be wrestled with. For is not this a 
problem; is not this a Python, a horrible, mon- 
j}strous Python? Is not this a portentous, hard 
| matter that now in this earth, there is not suste- 
|nance acerning to us ali? ‘Terrible, mysterious- 
|ly terrible! In this prolific earth are we some 
| of us dying of atrophy, what you call hunger. 
| There is a Nemesis of hunger—hunger even un- 
}to death, upon us, and against us. So, as I 
| think, and as all wise men will think, and as the 
| eternal powers will have you think, it is neces- 
‘sary that we work, do some work, till the soil, 
|and so get food.”’ 

Up into a high watch-tower of Time, goes 
Mr. Carlyle, and looks over the ages, and then 
|abroad over the present time, and then comes 
down, and says gravely, that men who have 
| nothing to eat had better work. Why, now 
this is very true; and-it is very true, too, that 
in such circumstances men are commonly wil- 
ling to work. And so now how is it that in Ire- 
land men are not at work, who are quite willing 
to work? Mr. Carlyle insinuates that the Irish 
peasantry ought to be made to work ; and in- 





And it} 


he can be got to submit to, although not to ty- 
ranny. There are the very best reasons for be- 
lieving that Ireland might be made to thrive al- 
| most better than England, as being far more 
| lightly taxed ; but the country is blighted by 
| misgovernment, and it ig overshadowed by in- 
| stitutions, almost incredibly oppressive. But ot 
| such matters as these Mr. Carlyle does not dis- 
| course. 

And in England, he discourses in the same 
| unpractical way, he does on Ireland. And very 
certainly his is not the way of improvement. 

| Mr. Carlyle talks of there being in the British 
empire, irrational flabby monsters, philanthropic 
and other, of the giant species. Himself he was 
no philanthropic monster at the time of his writ- 
ing this pamphlet, as the reader of it will readily 
perceive from some things, which it states and 
| hints. A reformer, Mr. Carlyle is not, nor is he 
| a conservative ; but he is a sublime grumbler. 
Ww. M. 


MOMENTS THAT ARE MOMENTOUS. 


There are times in every one’s life when the 
moral and religious feelings are powerfully awak- 
| ened—seasons when better thoughts come to the 
mind and the conscience is aroused and the influ- 
ences of one’s common worldly life seem to drop 
off and a vision is given of the soul’sstate and 
needs. The heart is awed and touched by a 
sense of the Divine Presence ; one is oppressed 
with a feeling of unworthiness; he longs fora 
better and holier condition of character ; he is 
ready to dedicate himself to God’s service. 

These seasons of religious awakening come to 
all. We may attribute them immediately to very 
various causes ; but Providence has so constitut- 
ed man and surrounded him by such influences 
that he must from time to time become conscious 
of spiritual wants, as through pain and suffering 
he becomes conscious of bodily wants. Itisa 
part of the general order of Providence. Nor 
does the Father of spirits shut himself out from 
direct access to our spizits, but touches, arouses 
and calls upon the slumbering soul. Whatever 
the way, it comes in the appointed order of God’s 
providence. It is nothing less than a call of God. 
No man, not the most degraded and corrupted, 
is utterly forsaken and deserted of these holier 
influences. 

Now, what we need to be made aware of, is 
the unspeakable importance of these hours. 
They constitute the moral crises of life. It is 
through hours like these that heaven has hold 
upon the heart. Ifa better life is to be begun, 
it must of necessity take its start from some such 
powerful conviction of truth orduty. The high- 
er life must start from this higher level of moral 
feeling. If one isso hardened as willingly to 
suffer such hours to come and depart without 
leaving any result, he is without hope. Strike 
these hours of religions awakening from Jife, and 
the man is lost. He is bound down tothe earth. 
No state conceivable can be so hopeless as his, 
who has ceased to desire or think of a higher 
state. 

But the simple fact that such hours of religious 
awakening come to the mind is not enough; if, 
aroused for the moment, we turn on our pillow 
and sink againto slumber, the awakening has 
been of no service to us. 

What then do such hours demand? They de- 
mand first of all, meditation on our wants and du- 
ties. But that which they chiefly demand is a 





higher purpose. They are hours of religious re- 
solve, of renewed self-dedication to duty and 
God. Jf such resolves are ever made, it will be 
in such seasons. ‘They are thus literally the 
turning points of life. ‘Therefore, when they 
come, instead of trying to escape from their sad 
and solemn teachings, let it be the earnest pray- 








deed marshalled and stimulated after the man- 


er of the heart to God. ‘‘ Help me tosee clearly 


the way in which I should go, and give strength 
to my feeble will, that I may henceforth dedicate 
myself to thee.” When this is done, the hour 
of religious awakening is an hour of progress to- 
wards heaven. The purpose formed in the soli- 
tary chamber and the awaltened heart, will go 
abroad with you and give sanctity to the life. 
Few persons appreciate the important results 
which may flow from one such hour; nor the 
importance of surrendering the mind to these 
higher impressions. We are perpetually yield- 
ing to those influences and impulses which are 
low and selfish and earthly. When God blesses 
one with those which are heavenly in their na- 
ture and tendency, for the soul’s sake, cleave to 
them and obey them. Detain them, suffer them 
not to go, for the soul that is left by them, is like 
a cold and cheerless temple, where every thing 
else may perhaps remain, but from which God’s 
presence is gone. When this holier voice then 
calls, let the response be like his of old, ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, thy servant hears; speak, Lord, Thy will 
shall be done.”’ 





SIN. 


We talk more of sins, than of sin. Not so 
the sacred writers. They generally use the 
word in the singular, as descriptive, not of a 
mode or modes of outward conduct, but of a dis- 
eased condition of the moral nature. Sin is one 
in its essence, though manifold in its forms of 
manifestation. As the scrofula may lurk unde- 
tected in the system, or may affect indifferently 
the lungs, the head or the arm, according as one 
or the other is for the time most susceptible of 
injury, so may the same moral taint, while in 
some it puts forth no distinct outward sign, in 
one man produce blasphemy, in another avarice, 
in a third sensuality, according as at this, that or 
the other point, the individual lies most open to 
temptation. That in which all sinners agree, 
and all forms of sin resemble one another, is non- 
submission to the divine law. With reference 
to that law, we may take one of two courses. 
We may give in our allegiance to it, mean and 
strive to keep it, and regard it with constant 
reverence and unshaken loyalty; and, in that 
case, though imperfect and faulty, we shall not 
be sinners in the distinguishing sense of the term. 
On the other hand, we may leave the divine law 
wholly out of our plan of life, and may make no 
surrender of our own will to God’s will; and, if 
so, we are sinners. No matterif our appetites 
and passions are so happily balanced, ard our cir- 
cumstances so favorably arranged, that we are 
not inclined to any obtrusive form of outward 
guilt. Westill have the essence of all sin with- 
in us,—the capacity of evil-doing of every sort,— 
the disposition which may make us an easy prey 
to temptations of any class whatever. 
|is it that sin is interchangeable in its forms, to 
such a degree that be, who in any one respect 
|shows a disregard of moral principle, cannot be 





| safely trusted even in the relations and interests 
\to which he has hitherto proved faithful. The 
only reason why so many men are habitually 
| guilty of one class of sins, and not of others, is 


\that their circumstances change so little. But it 


Therefore | 


of God and the son of man, in asense such as no 

one else has bean. Secondly, his manner of 

speaking of himself is such that we cannot easily 

reconcile it with any other view of his nature than 

that which we have taken. ‘ Ye call me Mas- 

ter and Lord; and ye say well; for so1 am.” 

‘* Be not called masters ; for one is your master, 

even Christ.” ‘* The Son of man ”’ is ** Lord 

even of the Sabbath.” “I am the resurrection 

and the life . he that believeth in me, though he 

were dead, yet shall he Jive’? ‘* When the Son 

of man cometh in his glory and all the holy an- 

gels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 

of his glory, and before him shall he gather all 
the nations.’’ ‘* Whatsvever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glo- 
tified inthe Son.”” Could such language be used 
by any mere man? It is difficult to quote single 
passages. All his conversations with his follow- 
ers are based on the assumption of an authority 
which, it seems to us, could belong only toa 
superior order of being. Thirdly, in harmony 
with this language were his acts—transcending, 
we must think, in dignity and power, all that is 
merely human. His walking upon the waves of 
the sea, stilling the tempest by his word, healing 
the nobleman’s son, though miles distant from 
him ;—his whole conversation and bearing at the 
grave of Lazarus, and indeed in almost every 
scene, particularly as shown in the gospel of St. 
John, are such that we cannot easily ascribe them 
to any merely human being. T'ourthly, in per- 
fect harmony with this exalted view of our Sa- 
viour isthe language of the apostles after his 
death. No human being is placed in the same 
rank with him. ‘ Grace be to you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ‘‘That ye may be able” . . . 
**to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge.”’ ‘‘ And that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.”” These passages are hardly 
above the common level of the passages in which 
our Saviour is spoken of in the Epistles. 

But could such terms, or anything approach- 
ing them, be applied to a man—to Moses, Elijah, 
John, Peter or Paul,—without obvious extrava: 
gance’ Let any one try the experiment. Sup- 
pose that Peter had said, ‘* Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will Ido, that the Father 
may be glorified in me ;’’ ‘* 1am the Lord even 
ofthe Sabbath.’”’ Or suppose that Paul had 
said, ‘‘ That atthe name of James every knee 
should bow’’ &c. In applying these terms to 
others, do we not feel that Jesus differs from 
them, not merely as one man differs from another, 
as Moses differs from Aaron, a Socrates from his 
disciples, but as a being 6f a loftier nature dif- 
fers from those around him. It would be not 
only extravagance, but something approaching to 
| impiety, and blasphemy, to apply to any merely 
human being, the Janguage which our Saviour 
| and his Aposties have appliedto him. At least 
| $80 itseems tous. We do not see how it is pos- 
| sible to say of any mere man, ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me,” 
| when asaman Christ was already dead, and 
when he who used these words was, in his ine 








jis no uncommon thing for a very slight change of | tellectual endowments, his power of working 


‘circumstances to lead to entirely new forms of 
guilt. It takes but Jittle added temptation to 
|make the debauchee dishonest, the swindler a 
|sensualist, the avaricious man a perjgrer, the 
i thief a murderer. ‘There lurks within, the disease 
| of the disobedient will, and it will show itself at 
whatever is for the time being the weakest or the 
most exposed point. Let the sinner yield at one 


| miracles and his spiritual attainments, inferior to 
|none, but Jesus, of all those who have walked 
| upon the earth. 

| We have our Saviour’s example as a perfect 
;}man. We love to dwell upon it, and to feel our 
souls kindled by it into a flame of purer devotion. 
| Through bis human syinpathies we are brought 


| into nearness of union with him; and because he 


| point, he is safe at no point,—he may be led | 18 more than man, we in this union with him find 
} ’ P . . m 

| from one form of guilt to another, till he has ex- him our resurrection and our life, the dispenser 
hausted the whole foul catalogue. to us of new spiritual influences, of a grace and 
Let it be borne in mind, too, that all portions | Pea¢e and love which pass undergganding, and 


. * . . . 
of the moral naturé are so intimately connected, | which we can receive only from communion with 


that, if weakened in any one part, the whole is 
rendered insecure, and liable, not only to gradual 
undermining, but even to sudden overthrow. In 
some vast haJl of public assembly, there is a gal- 
lery supported by a row of goodly pillars, One 
of these pillars has become cracked or warped. 
A crowd rushes into the gallery, and the disabled 


der which it yields and breaks. The next reels 
and totters with its three-fold burden, the next 
bends and snaps, and the whole structure be- 
comes a shapeless heap of rubbish. A ship goes 
from the wharf, with its mainmast, not only se- 
cured in its socket, but fastened to the vessel's 
sides by rigging, meant to defy the fiercest on- 
slaught of wind and wave. Cut a single shroud, 
and in the next gale the rest break one by one 
with the added strain, and the mast is lest. So, 
in the soul of man, cut away any one of the sup- 
ports of character, all the rest feel the shock, and 
every seeming virtue is in jeopardy. Every form 
of sin weakens and cripples the whole man, and 
makes him the easy prey of any new temptation. 

The true measure of sin is nut the greater or 
less prominence of the commandment that is bro- 
ken, but the degree of disloyalty in the heart. 
The least commandment, neglected, ignored, de- 
fied, indicates the same temper of mind that is 
manifested in the greatest offences. On the other 


religious sentiments or pure affections, but in the 
consecrated will, the determined purpose of 
obedience. Sentiments and affections are the 
means, not the ends,—invaluable means, but an 
insufficient end. The supreme end of man is that 
state of the moral nature, in which the human 
will can say, without exception or reservation— 
‘,Father, thy will be done.” 





NATURE OF CHRIST. 


On the first-page of the Register is a clearly 
written article, in opposition to an article writ- 
ten by us a few weeks since. It is not our pur- 
pose to enter minutely into the question here, or 
to reiterate the proofs which we have already ad- 
duced. Some of them our correspondent has 
shown to be not decisive evidence against him ; 
but others remain which he has not answered. 
He proves that Christ wasaman. This, we, in 
common with most Trinitarians, admit. Nothing 
can be more conclusive than the testimony of the 
Scriptures on this point. Christ was a man, 
having all the attributes of a man; but it does 
not follow from this that he was merely a man. 
All his human attributes may have been super- 
naturally quickened and extended beyond the 
limits of what is possible to human nature with- 
out a special divine intervention. Or there may 
have been other gifts superinduced on the merely 
human elements, to fit him for the peculiar office 
of a Saviour. While by what he possesses in 
common with us he is brought directly and fully 
within our sympathies, by what he possesses be- 
yond usa higher life is brought, through our 
sympathies, into our souls. This is our view of 
the nature of Christ. We donot undertake to 
analyse it entirely. Though on one side, we be- 
lieve him to have been entirely a man, yet on the 
other side, we cannot define or limit his attributes, 
except to sav that they fall short of the Almigh- 
ty, and that they were all derived from God. 
Our proofs of his superhuman nature, are, 
First, his miraculous birth, which, at once, sets 





column forces upon the next a double strain, un- | 


| hand, goodness consists not in the prevalence of 


him. 





A Tovcutnc Ixctpent. Noman has ever 
| been more generally beloved than the late Dr. 
| Fisher. The following incident, related in the 
| Transcript, shows that others besides his kin- 
dred and immediate frieuds would not permit 

him to go to his grave, 
“Without the meed of some melodious tear.” 
| There can be no more eloquent eulogium than 
| this. 


| “During the services at the funeral of the 
feos and Jamented Dr. Fisher, at the residence 
| of his brother in Temple place. a group of pooz 
| persons was observed at the end of the place, gaz 
| ing with apparently intense and mournful inter- 
| est, upon wnat could be seen externally of the 


| solemn proceedings ; and although it began to 


rain long before the procession started, still the 
humble group was not diminished by a singled 
departure, and at length attracted attention. 
When the inquiry was made why they had 
stood there so long, the touching reply was 
given, made emphatic by tears—'t We are at- 
tending the funeral here, because we are not prop- 
erly dressed to enter such ahouse!”’ It was a 
group of mourners, and in such a tribute to the 
memory of the Good Physician, may be found 
the secret of his useful life, and so generally 
lamented death. 

‘His surviving friends can erect no monu- 
ment to his memory, which the many poor and 
friendless, who had for years shared his disin- 
terested kindness and professional skill, would 
consider extravagant. Peace to the good 


ws? 


man’s ashes ! 


| 
| 





LETTERS TO A TRINITARIAN. 


BY GEORGE BUSH. 

Professor Bush is the most meek and gentle 
of controversialists. We look in vain in his writ- 
ings for a censorious judgment or a railing accu- 
sation. We know not a man more guileless, 
more candid, more thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of Christian love. Acute, but not captious, 
learned without pedantry, firm without bigotry, 
fervently attached to his views of truth, yet in- 
capable of harshness or bitterness towards an op- 
ponent, he wins our unqualified respect and affec- 
tion where we cannot agree with him. The 
work before us is the most intelligent statement 
that we have ever seen of the Swedenborgian 
doctrine concerning God, Christ and the atone- 
ment. ‘The reader will be at once struck with 
its close accordance with the views presented in 
Dr. Bushnell’s recent work, greater explicitness 
and reference to the authority of Swedenborg 
being the chief points of difference. Divested of 
the technical language of the ‘* New Church,” 
the statement of doctrine which it embodies is lit- 
tle else than Evangelical Unitarianism. 
Professor Bush denies at the outset the tri-per- 
sonality of the divine nature as tantamount to 
Tritheism, and as derogating from the proper 
divinity of our Saviour, making him not ‘* God 
manifest in the flesh,’’ but only a fraction of the 
God-head. Love, wisdom and energy, insep- 
arately blended, constitute the tri-unity, and au- 
thorise the application to the Divine Being, as 
regarded in different aspects and relations, of a 
three-fold distinction. This one God, Jehovah- 
Jesus, was the Creator of the universe, the Angel 
of the Covenant under the earlier dispensations, 
and the being who became incarnate in Bethle- 
hem. The names, Christ and the Son of God, 
refer only to the period during which he was in- 
carnate. Christ derived from his mother, the 
daughter of a fallen race, not only a human body, 





him apart from all other human beirgs—the Son 


but a human soul, or a sensitive moral nature, 


== 


capable of suffering temptation and disobedience. 
The divine principle sanctified and exalted the 


human. The glorification of Christ consisted in 


the gradual and entire subjugation of the human 
under the divine, which work completed, the very 
body of the Saviour, the ascension hody, retained 
nothing of the earthly and corruptible, and as- 
cended to Heaven as its congenial home. The 
atonement consists in the reception of life and 
light through Christ, and thus in the merging of 
the human in the divine in each individual be- 
liever. This work can indeed be best effected 
through the reception of the ‘‘ true doctrine of 
the Lord.’’ Yet, under every form of Christiani- 
ty sincerely embraced, nay, in default of Chris- 
tianity, under the highest religious culture 
attainable, ‘‘ there are falses of religion which 
agree with good.’’ ‘All are saved,” says 
Swedenborg, ‘‘ who are in the good of ‘ife accord- 
ing to the dogmas of their religion which they 
believed to be truths, although they were not 
truths ; for what is false is not imputed to any 
who lives well according to the dogmas of his 
religion ; for the good of life according to religion 
contains within itself the affuction of knowing 
truths, which such persons also learn and receive, 
when they come into another life.” Though we 
see no sufficient reason for adopting the cumbrous 
and hazy phraseology of Swedenborg, we confess 
that we have found in his writings the echoes of 
our dearest beliefs, and have long been impressed 
with the conviction that his fantastic dreams came 
nearer the vital truths of the gospel than the sober 
waking thoughts of most Christians. With re- 
gard to the divine nature, we differ from him only 
in nomenclature We believe that Jesus repre- 
sented upon earth, and under a human form, all 
ot God that we can comprehend,—hat ** he that 
hath seen the Son hath seen the Father,”? and 
no feature of Trinitarianism seems to us so ab- 
surd and repulsive, as that which forbids us to 
look at Christ as an incarnation of the Father. 
In our apprehension, the fatherly attributes are 
those most prominent in the Son: and so far 
are we from admitting that our Trinitarian breth- 
ren stand upon higher ground than ourselves in 
their views of Christ, that we should be conscious 
of belittleing our conception of our Saviour's 
character and office, by regarding him as one of 
three separable persons in the God-head. We 
have said vur utmost as to Christ’s nature and 
rank, when, in the language of Scripture, we 
term him “ the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person.”’ 





German News. We occasionally look over 
the German papers for the purpose of eXtract- 
ing, or rather translating whatever may be of 
interest to our readers, but the German like 
other journals have lately been so crowded with 
merely local news, that we have found scarce- 
ly anything of general interest to translate. 
They are occupied with discussions of the nu- 
merous questions, which now distract the Ger- 
man Confederation, and with accounts of the 
various movements, insurrectionary or otherwise, 
radical or conservative, which threaten the 
existing order of society. Such matters, 
though of the utmost importance there, lose 
much of their interest at this distance from the 
scene of their occurrence. When, however, 
we meet with anything of the kind to which 
we have alluded and which our readers would 
like to have presented to them, we shall endeavor 
totranslate it for the colums of the Register. 





We cheerfully publish the following commu- 
We are aware thatthe question to 
which it relates isan open one, and we can 
strengthen our correspondent’s side by the au- 
thori:y of Wilkinson, whose researches into 
Egyptian antiquity have exceeded those of all 
other explorers in extent and accuracy. But 
neither Wilkinson’s nor Glhiddon’s statemerts 
impair the force of Heeren’s arguments in be- 
half of the African origin of Egyptian civilization. 
These arguments are the authority of Herodotus, 
the affinities in language, art and worship be- 
tween ancient Egypt and Ethiopia, and the ab- 
sence of such affinities between the Egyptians 
and the early civilized nations of Asia and Eu- 
rope. The principal considerations in favor of 
the Caucasian origin of Egyptian art and culture 
are derived from paintings found among Egyp- 
tian monuments, representing various assem- 
blages of persons of different colors, black, red 
and white,—the white always holding the more 
honored place. These paintings may, for aught 
that we can aver tothe contrary, belong toa 
period subsequent to the Persian conquest, after 
which time the ruling families are well known to 
have been white. The. discussion is not one 
which we care to pursue. We will only add 
that, though ‘‘ Cuvier’s division of the human 
race has been superseded ’’ we referred to it be- 
cause we supposed that Mr. Abbot did, and be- 
cause in popular speech and writing reference is 
still correctly madeto the Caucasian variety. 
Prichard’s classification, which is now generally 
received, as also Dr. Pickering’s, excludes the 
name Caucasian, and could not therefore be cited 
in discussing the contents of that name. 


nication. 


[For the Register.] 

Messrs. Epitors,—Have you not been too 
hasty in your strictures on Jacob Abbot’s re- 
marks on the Egyptians ? 

Were the Egyptians of the Caucasian, or the 
Ethiopian race? Did the arts and civilization of 
Egypt come from Ethiopia, or were they indige- 
nous? 

Mr. Gliddon, in his lectures on Egypt, speak- 
ing the conclusions and results of the most learn- 
ed ethnologists, discussed the questions fully, 
and asserted that the proofs are conclusive and 
incontrovertable that they were of the Caucasian 
race, and that their civilization did not come 
down the Nile, but advanced upwards towards 
Ethiopia. He was especially emphatic in regard 
to race. 

Doctor S. G. Morton, authority second to none 
living or dead, in his Crania Egyptiaca, places 
the ancient Egyptians in the Caucasian race. 
The ancient Egyptians had straight hair and not 
woolly or crisp. The distinction of the races 
was as marked in Egypt three thousand years 
ago, as to-day in America. Heeren probably 
wrote before the recent researches, and decipher- 
ing of hieroglyphs. Cuvier certainly, and his 
three-fold division of the human race, has long 
ago been superseded by more accurate divisions ; 
for which see the writings of Dr. Morton, and the 
very late work of the learned Dr. C. Pickering. 
I have not seen Mr. Abbot’s book, and know 
nothing of it, except the passage you quote ; but 
I think I have shown, that in this case you have 
not exposed “‘ mistakes or unwarranted asser- 
tions,’”? on the part of the author, but that the 
assertions are warranted, and the mistakes if any 
there are, are those of best authorities. 

And for the purpose for which you refer to this 
matter, the conclusion, if it has any force at all,is 
the very reverse of that which you draw. There 
is no evidence from ancient Egypt that ‘“ the Af- 
rieans [race] of our day,’ had an ancestry more 
noble than themselves. But on the contrary that 
that race in Egypt oceupied the same social po- 











sition, performed the same labors and played the 
same games they now do in the Southern States, 
and were far inferior to some of the same race 
with us. c. 8. 





[For the Register.} 
The Christian Connexion in New Eng- 
land. 

From the rise of this people in 1800 up to 
1840, their prosperity and increase were very con- 
siderable, but for a few years past they have rot 
advanced so much in numbers, yet in intelligence, 
missionary operations, and real strength, they 
have never gone forward faster. 

The outward appearance and manifestations 
are not so imposing, not so boisterous ; but we 
think the inward strength, union and life, were 
never stronger, The three great truths first in- 
scribed on our banners, and urged by our breth- 
ren, viz.: the sufficiency of the Scriptures to gov- 
ern the Church—the union of all Christians in one 
spirit—and the necessity of the divine life in the 
soul, of being born again, even of the spirit—are 
doctrines which will not soon die out, and which 
must continue to gather strength wherever truth 
and righteousness prevail. These doctrines 
with us have been, and still are, the great doc- 
trines, the essential doctrines. Other Christians 
also hold them, but not as the great, essential 
doctrines of Christ’s kingdom, but too often they 
are made subordinate to some human dogma, and 
are covered up from the sight of the people. 

But for a few years past we believe they have 
been advancing and gaining strength in the 
great heart of religious people of every commu- 
nion. This is enough. It matters comparative- 
ly little whether this or that particular branch of 
the Church increase or diminish numerically, to 
what it does to have those great truths, which 
called ours into being, go forward and triumph 
in the world. Indeed to my mind it is far bet- 
ter, that other churches should come to receive 
and act upon these great truths in a still and grad- 
ual manner, than by sudden change or entire 
revolution of their religious forms and usages.— 
] hold it of great moment that these saving 
truths should be diffused among all Christians, 
engrafted upon every Church, but of small ac- 
count as to what denominational name, or by 
what sectional lines, they shall be known. 

Our present number of preachers in New Eng- 
land is some 172, while our number of churches 
is 167, and the number of members about 10,000. 
It is believed our preachers and churches were 
never in better heart, and more strongly united 
together, than at the present time. 

In many parts of the United States, our peo- 
ple have been steadily increasing, the whole 
number being estimated at 1,500 preachers, 500 
licenciates,— 1,500 churches, and 325,000 mem- 
bers, while our congregations number about 


500,000 persons. E. E. 


[The above article, from a most authentic 
source, is gratefully received, as being, in form 
and spirit, just such an article as we desire on 
this subject. ] 











[For the Christian Register.] 


AMERICAN Unitarian Brocrarny: Memoirs of Individ- 
uals, who have been Distinguished by their Writings, 
Character, and Efforts in the Cause of Liberal Christian- 
ity. Edited by Wittiam Ware. 

We have already invited the attention of our 
readers to this volume. But the plan it proposes, 
and the honored names it sets forth, seem to de- 
mand from us some more extended notice. 
When we have said, that here in these pages are 
exhibited, briefly indeed but skilfully, in a form, 
though not new, yet authentic and approved, 
the characters of Worcester and Ware, of Free- 
man and Kirkland, of Porter and Baneroft, and 
of others of like gifts and spirit, we have said 
that which will at once recommend the work. 

All true and faithful biography, as well of the 
old times as the new, of the good as well as the 
great, we hold to be useful; suggesting, as it 
always may, lessons and examples for the wise 
conduct of life, supplying here an encouragement 
and there a monition, and teaching, that if excel- 
lence has been attained by others, it may also be 
attained by us. And there is a special benefit 
in re-publishing from time to time, as previous 
editions are exhausted, the memoirs of eminent 
men, who, with the lapse of years and the en- 
trance upon life of new generations, are in danger 
of being forgotten. In truth, such is the tenden- 
cy of the present to crowd out the past, such the 
decided preference of what is to what has been, 
that even the most eminent, who, by their gifts 
and services, were the acknowledged lights ot 
their day, shall, within a quarter of a century 
after they have gone, be quite overloooked ; or, 
at the least, their memories shall be cherished, 
and their funeral sermons preserved, only by af- 
fectionate kindred or a few careful antiquarians. 
For this reason and others, we are particularly 
gratified by the republication, in this volume, of 
the interesting Memoir, by Henry Ware, Junr., 
of Noah Worcester, united, as it very properly 
is, with the eloquent tribute paid to his memory, 
in a sermon preached soon after his death, by 
Dr. Channing, his most intimate friend and fel- 
low-worker, who knew better than most men 
how to appreciate such an one as Worcester, and 
hvs spoken of him with the truth and heartiness, 
which, the simplicity, benevolence and spirituali- 
ty characterising that devoted ‘‘ Friend of Peace,”’ 
could not fail to inspire. For the same reason 
we read with renewed satisfaction, in this collec- 
tion, the sermon of Rev. Alonzo Hill on Dr. Ban- 
croft; and we hope that this, and such like dis- 
courses or memoirs, will be read by our younger 
friends, that so they may not forget ‘‘ that such 
men were ;”’ and that it was not till after they 
had served their generation faithfully by their 
gifts and learning, by their holy and useful lives, 
‘* that they fell asleep.’’ 

Dr. Bancroft is especially to be honored as 
among the foremost of those firm and generous 
spirits, who, in times of trial amounting almost to 
persecution, amidst suspicion, uncharitableness 
and exclusiveness, maintained the truth. It is 
not easy for us of the present day, when a more 
liberal spirit prevails, to estimate the trials to 
which a young advocate for Unitarianism was 
then exposed. And it is with great justice that 
his successor, in the excellent discourse, to 
which we have adverted, bears testimony to the 
courage, fidelity and purity with which those 
trials were by him sustained. 

‘*The circumstances,” says Mr. Hill, ‘* in 
which Dr. Bancroft was placed in the beginning 
of his ministry, and through which, from time to 
time, he passed, afforded occasion for the display 
of a noble character—such as it is impossible to 
regard but with gratitude and affection. At first 
his position was peculiar. He had assumed new 
principles, and adopted opinions differing in some 
particulars from the received opinions of the day. 
and, as it is the world’s wont, he was the obje 
of much bitterness, and the storm of prejudice 
gathered around him. His ministerial neighbors 
regarded him with coldness and suspicion. He 
was denied ministerial tellowship and the Chris- 
tian name. He was talked against, preach 
against, denounced and shunned ; and for several 
long years”—and those, we may add, while still 
a young man—** pursued his almost solitary W4y> 
performing all the duties of his office, warding 


off calumny, removing misrepresentation, ¢X- 
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plaining, defending ,—subjected, in a word, to 
every species of petty provocation; and yet, 
through this trial, one of the severest to which 
the human character can be subjected, he passed 
unscathed. Alike superior to frowns and flat- 
teries, unalarmed by the fears of the timid, unse- 
duced by the confidence of the presumptuous, 
he calmly and serenely followed his appointed 
path.” 

Did our limits permit, we should gladly refer 
to others of “‘ these excellent of the earth,”’ 
whose names appear in this volume. Particu- 
larly would we commemorate Dr. Porter, of 
Roxbury, whose character is delineated with 
discrimination and feeling by his successor, and 
is well entitled to the honors it received. We 
may refer to him in a future paper. But in clos- 
ing this present notice, we cannot but express 
our disappointment, that the compiler of this vol- 
ume has contented himself with re-producing the 
works of others, scarcely adding a paragraph of 
hisown. We koped, at the annunciation of the 
work, that we should have some benefit from his 
skillful pen. We shall venture to express a 
wish, that the successive volumes may not be 
wholly compilations, from whatever sources de- 
rived ; and that he will supply facts and dates, 
which, though not of the highest importance, are 
indispensable to all accurate bivgraphies. 

F. P. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermon, at the Ordination of Mr. Emerson of Newbury- 
port: by Rev. R. W. Clark, of Portsmouth, N. H 


This is a strong and admirably written sermon 
on “the importance of a high intellectual culture 
in the minister of the Gospel.” The idea which 
the preacher most happily illustrates, is, that our 
age of secular culture and and activity, while it 
needs in the minister the highest standard of per- 
sonal piety and professional fidelity, most urgently 
demands of him intellectual abilities and training, 
that shall enable him to keep pace with the pro- 
gressive literature and science of the day, and to 
meet infidelity and error in those recondite and 
subtle forms, and those pseudo-Christian disguis- 
es, in which almost exclusively they prey upon 
the faith of the present generation, We believe 
that an incompetent minister does little less injury 
tothe cause of religion than an insincere one. 
There are now more persons than ever, who will 
judge of religion by the dignity, richness, and im- 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Acep Currcymen. The church in Portland, 
over which Rev Dr. Nichols now extends his 
pastoral care, was established in the year 1727, 
or” one hundred and twenty-three years ago— 
and it is a remarkable fact that, to the present 
time, only three pastors have been settled over 
this church ; a case which, says Mr. Willis in 
his late history of Portland, is probably wholly 
unparalleled in the religious history of this or 
any other county. And it is the more singular, 
when it is considered that for thirty-six years of 
that period, the parish had two pastors at a 
time, and never a day for the whole space with- 
outone! Mr. Willis adds, ‘‘ as we look through 
the parish now, we can perceive quite a number 
of both men and women, who have sat under the 
preaching of all three of the pastors, and still 
continue constant worshippers in the ancient 
temple.”’ 

The first pastor of this church was Rev. Tho- 
mas Smith, copious extracts of whose celebrated 
diary are given. His pastoral relations were 
continued with his church for sixty-eight years, 
two months and a half, which brought him into 
the ninety-fourth year of his age. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Samuel Deane, who was ordain- 
ed as colleague in the year 1764, and was left as 
sole pastor in 1795, he being then in his sixty- 
third year. He died in 1814, in the eighty-sec- 
ond year of his age, and the fifty-first of his 
ministry. Rev. Dr. Nichols, the present pastor 
of this society in Portland, was ordained as col- 
league 1809. He was born in 1784. His repu- 
tation as a pu'pit orator and a theologist, is far 
extended. He is the only one of the Council 
now in the ministry who acted at his ordination, 
and is the oldest settled minister now in the 
State, excepting Dr. David Thurston of Win- 
a Te who was ordained in 1807. [Boston Jour- 
nal. 





Necroes ror Liserta. One hundred and 
sixty-four negroes, belonging to the estate of the 
late Jacob Wood, Esq., and liberated at his 
death, by his will, arrived here yesterday in the 
steamer Robert Collins, destined to sail in a few 
days from this port for Liberia, on board the bark 
Chieftain, Capt. Drinkwater. In liberating these 
negroes, Maj. Wood appropriate! by wil! $5,000 
todefray the expenses of their emigration. It 
was his desire, and was so expressed in his will, 
that they should be sent to Hayti, but his ex- 
ecutors, Dr. Charles West of Houston Co., and 
Judge Elias Reed of this city, after employing 
an agent to go to Hayti to examine and report 
the condition of things there, thought it impoli- 
tic to send them there, and obtained an order of 
Court to change their destination to Africa, be- 





pressiveness of its ministrations. It has to com- 
pete in the public ear with eloquent and fervent 
utterances on all other classes of subjects, and in 
the public mind with the most engrossing and dis- 
tracting interests. It will be heard and reverenc- 
ed, only when it utters its mandates in its own 
queenly voice, and sanctions them by the full 
weight of its divine and perfect evidence. 

The same pamphlet contains a modest, inde- 
pendent, fervent, inaugural sermon by the ordain- 
ed pastor, who is settled under the happiest auspi- 
ces over a new, devoted, and zealous congrega- 
tion. 


A Movers History, from the Time of Luther to the Fall 
of Napoleon. For the use of Schools and Colleges: by 
John Lord, A.M. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 


} 
| 
| 





This is a work which we welcome with a sincere | 
gratification 
years to historical studies with the same persever- 
ing enthusiasm which other men show in their la- | 
bors to gain wealth. 
the amusement of his leisure, but the sober busi- 


ness of life. 


lieving that this course would better promote 
and secure the happiness of the negroes them- 
selves, and car:y out the benevolent designs 
of their former owner. 

The Robert Collins is lying inthe stream, 
and we understand that the negroes will not be 
allowed to land, and their embareation will be 
conducted privately and quietly, so as to prevent 
the recurrence of such scandalous scenes as were 
exhibited at the sailing of the bark Huma _ from 
this port on the 14th of May last. To allay any 
prejudice or excitement likely to arise on this 
occasion, itis only necessary to repeat that the 
matter will be conducted under the auspices of 
such gentlemen as Dr. West and Judge Reed.— 
Savannah ( Ga.) Republican, 13th. 


Licnt.—The cost of lighting houses and 
streets is no inconsiderable itemn both in domes- 
tic and municipal expenditure. The announce- 


Mr. Lord has devoted himself for | ment, therefore, will be received with very 


general gratification, that scientific experiment has 
resulted in developing a mode of generating gas, 


It has been with him, not| from materials cheap and everywhere accessible, 
| at a cost not exceeding one-eighth of that requir- 
. |ed by the method in common use. 
He furnishes the example of a schol-| exhibition of this gas at the machine-shop of 


We saw an 


ar to whom his pursuits have been not primarily | Messrs Fox & Othout, and were struck with the 


the means of gaining money, or distinction, but in 


themselves their own sufficient end. Our country | Vast illuminating power. 


furnishes few scholars devoting themselves so per- 
severingly under similar circumstances, to depart- | 


| of flame, free from jets, and crowned 


brilliancy and beauty of the light, and with its 
Unmixed with incom- 
bustible gas, it presents to the eye a sclid body 
with a 


smooth even crest. ‘This is the Hydro-Carbon 


ments of learning which hold out so few tempting | Gas, of which mention has been made in a com- 


rewards 


munication published by us. Weare assured 


In the courses of Lectures, which Mr. Lord from | bv Mr Baxter, (of No. 20 Beaver street, )one 


time to time has delivered, he has shown himself! 


to possess the essential qualification of a truth ent 


ing mind and a spirit capable of sympathizing with | who nuw pays eight dollars, may 


of the proprietors of the patent, that it can be 
supplied to consumers at forty cents the thousand 


cul « feev, or in OINeT wurde shat the consume 
supplie 


very different conditions of society, but specially | by the new process, with an equal quantity of 


interested in those more vital events and ideas| gas, of the best quality, for one dollar. 


which relate to human progress. He has shown 
himself also to possess in an unusual degree the 
artistic skill which enables one to group isolated 


At the 
rate of forty cents the thousand cubic feet, the 


| cost of gas consumed by asingle burner of suffi- 
| cient size to illuminate an ordinary parlor, du- 


ring a period of four hours, would be only half 


facts into a consistent whole, and to bring out im-/ a cent; of four burners for a like period, which 
portant points in their true relations and into their | is fully equal to the average nightly consumption 


legitimate prominence. 
make his lectures, though aside from all the inter- | 


He has known how to| if families, two cents—or seven dollars and 
| thirty cents a year. 


We trust the city Gas Companies will make 


ests of the day, interesting alike to the most popu-| paste to avail themselves of this discovery: and 


lar and the most cultivated audiences. The pres- | 
ent volume is prepared for the use of scholars and | 
colleges, and seems to us to be admirably suited to; 
its purpose. It1s for sale in Boston at Ticknor &?| 
Co’s. 

Dictionary or Exciisn Srxonymes. James Rawson. 


Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 1650. For sale by 
Crosby & Nichols, Boston. 


This 1s a book we have been wanting for years, 
and we wonder, on seeing it, that such a work has 
not been published before. We should be indispos. | 
ed to put it into the hands of young persons, for it 
is important that they should learn to use words 
with discrimination. There are very few really 
synonymous terms, and the beauty, clearness, and 
force of style depend very much on a writer’s be- 
ing sensitive to the nicer shades of meaning. A 
work of this kind is likely to suggest to a young 
person that the words uuder the same head may 
be used interchangeably. But for those who have 
had previous discipline in the use of language, and 
whose vocabulary is limited or hesitating, it is a 
great convenience to have a book in which are 
brought together all the words which are nearly 
alike in signification. We shall at any rate make 
atrial of it. We quote the first two words with 
their synonymes : 

To Asase.—Depress, degrade, bring low, hum- 
ble, disgrace, cast down. 

To Assreviate.— Contract, curtail, shorten, 
abridge, compass, condense, reduce, epitomize. 
Sxercues or Travet tn Eoyrt and the Holy Land : by 


Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A. New York: George B. 
Putnam. 


This is a pleasant book of travels by a compe- 
tent observer and Christian scholar. It is an 
agreeable book to read, and we are glad to have it 
permanently on our shelves, that in studying the 
Scriptures, we may refresh our minds by its picto- 
rial descriptions. There is a little more of the 
writer's peculiar theology than is to our taste in a 
work of this kind, but we are pleased with his en- 
thusiasm, and hke his theology far better than the 
dogmatic unbelief which to our mind entitely des- 
troys the charm of Miss Martineau’s otherwise in- 
teresting book of travels in the East. 


A new Co'lection of Sacred Music : 
New York: A. 8. Barnes. 


Sacrep Harmontst. 
by George Kingsley. 


This is a small collection of music not in other 
collections. It has some excellent tunes, and will, 
therefore, be useful to those who do not find in old 
collections more good music than they know how 
to use. 


Forness’s Domestic Worsnir. Crosby & Nichols. 


We are glad to see this excellent manual of 
family prayer occupy the first place in the “ Cheap 





Religious Library” which the above named firm 
proposes to issue. Though the phraseology of 
these forms of devotion is less scriptural and more 
rhetorical than some need or like, we believe that 
toa much larger number they will fill a place 
which no other similar work can approach. 

ANNUAL OF ScientiFic Discovertes: A Year-Book of 


Facts in Science and Art. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Boston. 1850 


It is certainly as reasonable and as useful to 
make an Annual of Scientific Facts, as of sen.i- 
mental stories, miscellaneous anecdotes, and al- 
bum-poetry. This work shows industry, and has 
& permanent value. It contains a likeness of Prof 
Agassiz, and a sketch of his life. 


give us the benefit of the reduction in cost at no 
very distant day. 


Larce Lumps or Gotp.—Some astonishingly 


| large pieces of gold are reported to have been 
| found at the Stockton mines, in California, with- 


in the last two weeks of January. A letter of 
January 31, to the Tribune, says : 

‘One piece weighing twenty-three-pounds was 
brought to Stockton ; and another piece of in- 
ciedible size and weight was also reported to 
have been brought to Stockton on Friday—it 
was said to weigh ninety-eight pounds. 

I saw a number of persons on board the Stock- 
ton boat who had seen the lump weighing twenty 
three pounds. The gentleman who carries the 
express between Stockton and San Francisco, 
told me Ae saw and had in his hands the ‘*nece 
weighing ninety-eight pounds. If this be true 
it is the largest piece of gold ever found, except- 
ing one found in the Ural Mountains, which 
weighed nearly one hundred pounds, troy.”’ 


Meetinc to Appoint Peace Devecates ro 
Tue Wor.ps, Convention —A meeting was 
held in Park street Church, Thursday evening, 
for the purpose of choosing Delegates to attend 
the Peace Congress to be held at Frankfort in 
Germany, in August next, Gov. Briggs in the 
chair. Resolutions were adopted, addresses 
made by Rev. Mr. Beckwith, Rev. Mr. Stone, 
Hon. Amasa Walker, Hon. Samuel Greele, 
Rev. Mr. Brooks, Elihu Burritt, Esq. and Rev. 
Mr. Allen; ani the following gentlemen ap- 
pointed to attend the Frankfort Convention ; 
Charles Sumner, Esq.,John Tappan, Esq. Sub 
stitutes—Hon. Stephen C. Phillips , Hon. Amasa 
Walker.—Bostun Atlas. 


Tue Sir Joun Fraxxiiux Expepition. We 
learn fromthe N. Y. Tribune, that the expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin will sail 
from that port in May, and will consist of two 
schooners suitable for the navigation of the Arctic 
Seas, of 7010 90 tons burden. The command 
of the expedition has been tendered to Lieut. 
De Haven, who was attached tothe Exploring 
Expedition, whohas accepted the trust. Pass- 
ed Midshipman Griffin will be second in com- 
mand. A party has gone East to select the ves- 
sels for this expedition. 


New Enciann Art Union. The Legis 
lature has granted an ace of Incorporation to 
an association, with the title of the New Eng- 
land Art Union. Hon. Edward Everett, Pro- 
fessor Longfellow, Franklin Dexter, Esq., and 
others, are among the Board of Managers. 
The Association will go into operation imme- 
diately, under the most encouraging auspices. 
This makes the fourth Art Union in the United 
States already incorporated, not including the 
International, which has not yet, but probably 
soon will, obtain a charter. - 


Tue Campsetiites. The Rhode Island 
Country Journal says: ‘*A Campbellite Church 
has been established in Boston, the first, we be- 
lieve, in Massachusetts, if not in New England. 
This sect is quite numerous in the South and 
West. Their founder is Alexander Campbell, 
who resides in Bethany, Va., and besides trav- 
elling extensively, edits a periodical entitled the 
‘‘Millenial Harbinger.’’ He wasa clergyman 
of the Baptist denomination, from which he 
withdrew some years ago. In 1837 he held a 
very able debate in Cinncinnati, with the Cath- 
clic Bishop Purcell, The churches adopting 





his views, prefer to be known as “Disciples. 


Avricutar Conression. The question is of- 
ten asked, what is the meaning of Catholic Con- 
fession? What do Catholics confess? and what 
are they taught to understand by this act? The 


Christian Doctrine, Permissor Superiorum,” a 
book commonly used by the Irish peasantry, will 
answer the question : 

Q. What is confession ? 

A. It is a full, sincere, and humble declara- 
tion of our sins ¢o @ priest to obtain absolution. 

Q. What is satisfaction? 

A. The sacramental penance enjoined us by 
the priest at confession. 

Q. What are the effects of penance? 

A. It reconciles:us to God; and either re- 
stores or increases grace. 

Q. For what do we satisfy by that penance? 

A. For such temporal punishments as some- 
times remain due for our sins, afier they are for- 
given us. 

Q. What is an indulgence? 

A. A releasing only of such temporal punish- 
ment as remains due to those sins which have 
already been forgiven us by penance and confes- 
sion.— Pp. 93, 95, 96, 


Scnoot ror Ipiors. A Bill has been re- 
ported in the Senate by the commitice on pub- 
lic Charitable Institutions, to incorporate Dr. 
S. G. Howe and others, as the Massachusetts 
School for the instruction of idiots and feeble 
minded youth. We have alluded once or twice 
to similar institutions and to the attempts, which 
are making in New York and elsewhere, to 
ameliorate the condition of this most unfor- 
tunate ciass of human beings. -We trust that 
something will be done by our own State for 
their elevation and instruction. We doubt not 
that it is possible, in some cases at least, to re- 
move entirely the cloud which rests upon the 
Idiot’s mind, and in all to render him more 
comfortable and happy. 


Aureration or Sacrep Poetry. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Literary World 
writing from Boston relates the following in- 
cident ; 

“The Rev. Dr. Bethune has been preaching 
and lecturing here to large audiences. A week 
or two since he startled the congregation at the 
Park street church by the administration of a 
reproofto those literary pests, the ‘improvers’ 
of hymns, who are to sacred poetry what Na- 
hum Tate was to Shakspeare. At the close 
ofhis sermon he gave out Cowper’s hymn in 
five stanzas, commencing :— 

‘There is » fountain filled with blood.’ 

He finished reading it, stopped rather sudden- 
ly, and exclaimed ina clear distinct voice, ‘this 
last stanza is not as Cowper wrote it; it runs 
thus,’ upon which he laid down the book and 
repeated it frommemory. J should like to know,’ | 
he continued, ‘who has had the presumption to} 
alter Cowper’s poetry! The choir will sing only 
the first four stanzas of the hymn.”’ 


American Sunpay Scuoot Union. An in- 
teresting meeting of this society was lately held 
at Washington, in the lecture room of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Judge McLane presid- 
ed. The meeting was addressed by Judge Me- 
Lane, Hon. C. Durkee ot Wisconsin, and 
others. One of the speakers related the follow- 
ing ; 


DEATHS. 














an this city, March 10, Cordelia, daughter of Hon. David 
ars 


March 13, Mr Wm. H., son of the late John Mackay, 33 
March 3, after a brief illness, Mrs Frances H., wife of 


following extract from ‘‘ The Abridgment of| Mace Tisdale, 63. 


In Dorchester, March 15, Sarah Blake, w.fe of Heury 
Hwaphreys, 42. : 

In Somerville, Mr Thomas Rand, 90. For 70 years ie as- 
sisted in supplying Boston with mi k. 

In Quincy, March 2, Capt. Josiah Bass, a venerable and 
respected citizen of that town, 82. 

In East Bridgewater, March 14, Dea. Samuel Keene, [70 
yrs /0 mos. 

At Brovklyn, L. 1., after a short illness, Miss Hannah 
Pindar, formerly of this city, 42. Also, at Brooklyn, Feb. 
22, Caroline Elizabeth, infant daughter of Luke W. and 
Caroline E. Thomas, 18 days. 

In Flint, Michigan, Feb. 28, very suddenly, William E!- 
lery Channing, only son of Dr D. and M. E. Flict Clark, 10 
months. 

“ The spoiler set 
His seal of silence, But there beamed «# smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow, 
Death g zed, and ‘eft it there :—he dared not steal 
The signet ring of tteaven.” 


In Detroit, Mich., March 7, of congestion of the brain, 
Mrs Martha R. Joy, wife of J. F. Joy, Esq., and daught«r 
of Rev John Reed of Mass., 31. 

On board sch Roanoke, hence for California, Nov. 25th, 
W. H. V. Galiop : f Boston. 

In Sacramento City, ‘ alifornia, Jan. 16, Mr Horace Ba- 
con, son ot William Bucon, Esq , of Roxbury, Mass., 19; 
17th, Mr Erastus Woodbury, formerly of the firm of Foster, 
Talbot & Co., Boston. 

In California, Dec. 16, Prentiss Hobbs, Jr., son of Pren- 
tiss Hobbs of this city. 





OBITUARY. 

In this city, March 12, Miss Eliza T. Sprague, aged 52 
years, The tomb seldom encloses the rem»ins « f one more 
respected and beloved—pure in mind and heart—cheerful 
in the enjoyment of the present, and full of hope for the 
future. At an early age she was ceprived of her hearing, 
after which she conversed very well, solely from the move- 
ment of the lips of those with whom she held conversation, 
She was intelligent and well informed upon the passing 
events of the day, and particularly well versed in Scripture. 
She was purely Christian in thought, action, word and deed. 
Mer last moments were employed in re igious meditation 
and fervent thankfulness ; and her last words were “O 
God have mercy on my soul.” Her strong faith gave her 
a victory over the fears of death and the grave. Pr. 














a7 NOTICE. The Middlesex North Association, will 
meet on Wednesday, April *d, at the house of Rev. Mr. 
Barry, on Chestnut Street, in Lowell. Hor of the meeting, 


10 o’clock 
march23 JOS. C. ®MITH, Scribe. 





xr Tue Boston AssociaTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS will meet at the house of Rey. N. L. Frothing- 
ham in summer Street, on Monday next, March 25th. 

march23 SAMUEL B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





ir Tue Union Conrerenct Meertine will be held on 
Wednesday evening, 27th inst., at 74 o'clock, at Indiana 
Place Church. All interested are invited to attend. m23 





cr Sunpay Evenine Lectures. The Tenth Lecture 
of this course, will be delivered in Bedford Street Church, 
to-morrow evening, at 7 o'clock. 
Subject. The Bible—An Authority, a Study, a Blessing. 
march23 














Albion Clothes Warehouse. 
NEWAND FASHIONABLE GOODS! 





FYNHE Kubscribers have received and are now opening for 
the present and coming season 
New Sryves Paris anp Loypon Vestines. 
” ” ” = - Doeskins. 
Super quality French, German and English 


BROADCLOTHES, 


of the most fash onable colors, which will be made up to 
orcer, in the latest sty'e and best manner? 

Gentiemen wanting garments of superior style and quality 
are invited to visit this establishment. Our assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS 
AND FURNI-HING GOODS, 


will be found worthy th- attention of those who are pur- * 
chasing. 

A good assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING con- 
stant y for sale. 





*That when Sabbath schools were first es-| 
tablished in a certain section of Ohio, a poor or- | 
phan boy lived in the village, fur whom there! 
was none to care, until the Sabbath sciool | 
missionary persuaded him to enroll his name as} 
a member of the Sunday school. Here he con-| 
tracted a foudness for the acquisition of knowl-| 
edge, and laid the basis of that education, by 





in Congress. The poor orphan boy stood forth! 
in the person of the speaker! It was the Hon. | 
William F. Hunter, of Ohio.” | 


Lire Unpercrounp. A census of Cellars i 


now being taken by grder of the Chief of Police, 
in order to ascertain how many of these under-| 


ground holes there are in the city, and how many | 
human brutes burrow in them. Theresult in the | 
Fourth Ward may perhaps be indicative of the | 
rest of the city. In that portion of the great) 
metropolis were found 186 of these dens, 101 of 
which were in an inhuman state of filth ; 900 
individuals, men, women and children, indepen- 
dent of pigs, dogs and cats, were discovered liv- 
ing in these cellars, and in one, No. 3 Oak street, | 
a few doors from the Station House, Twenry | 
persons were found huddled together in one un-| 
derground room. It is time that men and wo-| 
men were prohibited from living underground 
like wild beasts, and we hope that the efforts of | 
Chief Marshal Matsell in this cause may be se- | 
conded by the action of the Legislature. [New 
York Express. 





Witmor Proviso. The Advertiser says the | 


’ 


propositions.’ 
writer calls them, make up the decalogue : thou 
shalt do no murder, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not covet—are al] regulations of a nega- 
tive kind; isit dangerous to insist upon them 
in practice? This class of ‘‘negative proposi- 
tions’ is all we have to restrain us from com- 
mitting positive wrong. [N. Y. Eve. Post. 





Auteciance To THE Ricut.—In a great na- 
tional crisis our only security lies in a calm and 
steadfast adherence to the law of God. Any 
compromises with tha: must loosen the bonds of 
human laws, and, though providing a temporary 


fearful ruin. 





Horace Mann’s speech in a neat pamphlet form. 
They publish to-day the revised copy of Mr. 
Webster’s speech. 





Q( An article which we had prepared on 
the duty of statesmen in regard to Slavery 
at this crisis is necessarily deferred till next 
week. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Canne.rton, (Inp.)—Rev. Mr. Fisher of Cannel- 
ton has been delivering a course of popular Lec- 
tures in that place. The Economist, publhshed 
there, speaks thus of his last Lecture. “Jt was a 
powerful vindication of the right to entertain one’s 
religious opinions, untrammelled and free, and a 
most appropriate and eloquent rebuke to those who 
are so illiberal as to withdraw their confidence and 
esteem merely on account of a difference of opin- 
ion. Heclosed his lecture by referring to our 
own happy land, its institutions and its liberties, in 
one of the finest bursts of eloquence it has ever 
been our fortune to listen to.” Mr. F. 1s about 
leaving Cannelton. 





Nanruckxet.— We understand that the Rev. Mr. 
Knapp dissolves his connection with the Unitarian 
Society in that place on the first of April. 

Provivence, (R. 1.)—The Installation of Rev. 
Mr. Hedge at Providence, will take place on Wed- 
nesday next, the 27th. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, March 14, by Rev J. 1. T. Coolidge, Mr Ed- 
ward Brown to Miss Mary K. Brown, both of Boston. 
March 13, by Rev mr Gannett, James T. Fields, of the 


simon Willard, Esq. 

March 1 ,by Rev E. Edmunds, Mr Henry Farmer to 
Miss Fanny Campbell. 

March 14, by the same, Mr Wm. A. Sanger to Theresa 
Maria E. Thayer, both of South Boston. 

In South Boston, March 14, b. Kev Mr Capen, Mr Oliver 
King to Miss Emily Gilson, both « f Boston. 

March It, Mr py Fc a to Miss Sarah M. 

er of Wm Parker, tq. 

a pr tee Por 14, Mr Emmons Leonard to Miss Hen- 


rietta D nbar. 
ham, both of 





the aid of which he eventually attained to a seat) | 


calm, prepare the way for a more general and | 


gar We have received of Redding & Co.) 


firm of Ticknor & Co., to Eliza Josephine, daughter of 


In Enfield, Ct., March 10, Lewis Hunt to Sophia E. Tink- 
iw. 
‘Me. Dr H. Wethern Gould, of Boston, to/ and Schvol, a new edition, 
Mie Buissboth Lsiey of D- : march38' L208 


GAVETT, CLAPP & SAWYER, 
Corner of Tremon,: and Beacow Streets. 


march2} 4tis4 os 





ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tHe Pieces. 


¥ R. BELLOWS txkes pleasure in saying to such 
i Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly. 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, a d can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substence of itse f and needs 

. . + 


HEUF Fee prune coeteree pee y= pitetnce aantuty Keto hewy aml 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasouable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
tr He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner. and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. The Ladies 
are delighted with his operations march23 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WEST NEWTON. 
WHE Summer Term at this Institution will commence 
on Wednesday, Ist May. Candidates for admissi 
will be examined on Tuesday, 30th April, at @) o'clock, A 
M. None will be examined except those who present 
themselves at the time specified. 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRANCE. 
1. The applicant must be at least sixteen years old. 
2. She must make an explicit declaration of her inten- 
tion to become a Teacner. 
3. She must produce a certificate of good physical, intel- 





; -wialat- . vation 3 
Wilmot proviso is a ‘‘negative proposition, ° lectual and moral character, from some respo: sible person. 
and ‘tit is dangerous to insist upon negative | 


4. She must pass a satisfactory examination in the com- 
|; mon branches, viz: —Readi g, spelling, and defining, arith- 


sepals: : +9 
Negative propositions” as the | metic, gramimar, writing and geography. 
5 She must give a pledge to remain in the school at 


| lenst four consecutive terms. 

| 6. All candidates for admi-sion must be at the school- 
room on the morning of the day which precedes that on 
which the term commences, at half past eight o’clock. 

7. bach pupil, at entrance, must be supplied with slate 
} and pencil, blank book, Bible, Worcester’s Comprehensive 
| Dictionary, and Morse’s Geography. Many of the other 
| books used will be furnished from the Library of the School. 
| Pupils whohave had considerable experience in teaching, 

and are otherwise qualified for it, will be allowed to enter 
existing Classes. 

Pup ls who may desire to study the Latin and French 
| languages, and to prepare themselves to instruct in those 
br« ches usually taught in High School<, can have an op- 
pertunity to dso, by giving a pledge to remain in the 
school for a term of three years,—provided the number is 
sufficient to warrant the forming of a class. 
| For those who re ide in the State, and purpose to tench 
| in the public schools of the State, tuition is free ; for rll 
| others, itis &10 per term, payable at entrance. At the be- 
ginning of each term, each pupii pays to the Principal $1.50 
to meet incidental expenses. 

Board may be had in good families for from $2 to $2.50, 
per week, including washing and fuel. Some of the pupils 
take rooms and hoard themselves at a lower rate. 

The whole annua} expense 1s about $100. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


| There are three terms in the year. The winter term 
| commences on the 2d Wednesday in December, and con- 
tinues 15 weeks. The summer term commences on the 2d 
Wednesday in April, and continues 15 weeks. The autumn 
term commences on the Ist Wednesday in September, and 
continues 12 weeks. Between the summer and autumn 
terms, there is a vacation of 6 weeks; between the other 
terms a vacat on of 2 weeks. No session is held on the 
week of the anniversaries in Boston. 

Pupils are not permitted to bvard at such a di-tance from 
the institution, as to render it impractieable for them to be 
present during all regular exercises 

EBEN 8&8. STEARNS, Principal. 

West Newton, Ith March, 1850. 3uis march23 


* BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 


ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTIONARY, containing 
more than 100,000 words, with correct orthography 
and pronunciation, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary:—‘Ite vocabulary is 
probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
Engli h dictionaries united ; we confidently recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref | view of the present state 
of our nanan <-theden McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, swain, Lindsley ; Profes ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, av- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; Ff. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ Worcester’s Dictionary, 
is beyond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars ‘n New t ngi nd, and cannot but be so 
pro: ounced by every mtelligent critic who will under‘ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—[Rochester American. 
“The best publication of the kind ever issued in English.”— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and of 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform to 
this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
march23 Publishers, 16 Water street. 














I ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 306. 12} cents. 
ConreENTS. 
1. Southey’s Life and Correspondence—Fraser’s Magu- 


ne. 
2. Unprotected Female at Bank—Punch. 

8. Letters from Jamaica, 3, 4,5—N. Y. Evening Post. 
4. Lord Jeffrey—A heneum, &c. 

5. The New England Fiag—Journal of Commerce. 

6 Deal Smith, the Texen Spy —~Noah’s Messenger. 

7. The Russian Loan—Examiner. . 

8. Germany.—Spectat r. 

9. President Taylor—Examiner, ®pectator, Journ. des 


Debats. 
10. Switzerland and the United States—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
11. Seppi, the Goatherd—Swiss Fairy Tale. 
With Poerry and Eleven Snort ARrTicLes. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 


NEW BOOKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington Street, Boston. 

I 


THE SCARLET LETTER, 
A Romance, sy Natuansen Hawruorne, 
1 vol. 16mo. cloth. Price 75 cents. 
Published this day, March 16th. 


Il. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY 
HENRY GILES. 
In two volumes, l6mo. Price $1 50. 


Contents.—Falstaff, Crabbe, Moral Philosophy of Byron’s 
Life, Moral Spirit of Byron’s Genius, Ebenezer Elliott, Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, Spirit ot Irish History, Ireland and the Irish, 
The W. rth of Liberty, Trae Manhood, The Pulpit, Patri. t- 
ism, Economies, Music, The Young Musician, A Day in 
Springfield, « hatterton, Carlyle, Savage and Dermody. 


From the Examiner.—“ Those persons who have listened 


P. J. BAILEY, author of Festus.—The Angel World and 
other Poenis. 


ae RUSSELL LOWELL.—The Nooning ; a New 
oem. 


CHARLES SUMNER.—Orations and Public Addresses. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY.—Miscellaneous Writings. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER.—Songs of Lubor. 
Cc. C. FELTON.—A History of the Acadians. ' 
JOHN STERLING.—The Onyx Ring. 
BULWER.—King Arthur. 
HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 
A book of great interest. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
a THE CHAPEL LITURGY.—A new and beautiful edi- 
ion. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW.—The complete Poe'ical 
Works of this distinguished author in 2 vols., I6mo., now 
first collected, :nd the only edition containing the full 
wo ks. It will be published in u: iform style with “ Tenny- 
son’s Poems,” and “ Browning’s W orks.” 

GUESSES AT TRUTH ; by T«o Brothers.—From the 
last London edition. Firs and second series. 

icy A liberal discount made on all orders from the trade. 

lis20a march23 





to the grenter part of the contents of these two volumes in 
the various lecture rooms threughout our country will 
probably be even more anxious to read them than many 
who have only heard of the name of the author. They 
will revive in the reader the delightful wit, the clear mental 
attraction, and the high pleasure which they uniformly ex- 
cited on their delivery.” 


Ill. 
OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN 
SKETCHES, 
By Joun G. Wuittier. 
1 vol l6mo. Price 75 cents. 

Contents —John Bunyan, Thomas Eliwood, James Nay- 
ler, Andrew Marvell, John Roberts, Samuel Hopkins, Rich- 
ard Baxter, William Leggett, Nathaniel P. Rogers, Robert 
Dinsmore. 

From the Republican.—“ Whatever topic Whittier takes, 
he ' andles with a master’s hand. The portrsits of these 
sturdy men are sketched with fidelity. Their faults are not 
hidden from view, but their sturdy virtues are clearly re- 
vealed to the eye. to to the publishers, purchase and read 
these thrilling portraits of some of the noblest men the 
world has seen, sketched by one of the purest writers and 
truest men of our times.” 


Vv. 
A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN 
WHEN ENTERING UPON LIFE. 
A Lecture By Horace Mann. 
l vol. 16mo. 25 cents. 

Although this little work has been published but a few 
weeks, many thousands copies have been sold. The Chris- 
tian Examiner says of it,— For plainness of speech, for 
strength of expression and decision in stating what the 
writer believes to be the truth, this ‘ecture may be matched 
against any thing that ever came from the press.” 

The Cambridge Chronicle says,—*‘ This admirable ad- 
dress should be in the hards of every young man in the 
country, and we predict for it more success than avy work 
of the kind ever issued by an American publisher.” 


VI. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Author of “ The Biglow Papers,” “ Fable for Critics,” &c., 
ec. 2 ols. l6mo. Price $1 50. 


From the Portland Transcript —* We regard Lowell as 
one of the truest poets of our age—as true to the high and 
holy teaching of the spirit of poetry—true to mank nd and 
his God. He is also the poet of the future, casting his great 
| thoughts out into the coming unknown, in the unshaken 
| faith that they will spring up and bear fruit an hundred fold. 

His * Vision of Sir Launfal,’ which we are glad to meet again 
| in the c «lection, is unsurpassed in the language for felicity 
{ of description and facility of versification. Mr. Lowell em- 
| ploys his «use mostly in defend ng and encouraging the 
| down-trodden ef humanity ; and while he possesses a sooth- 
ting balin for the wounded, he wields a cutting Jash of wit 
| and satire upon the 0) pres-or. His works, to be as widely 
read as they deserve, should be in every dweiling in the 
land.” 





} Vil. 

‘ANGEL VOICES; OR WORDS OF COUNSEL 
\ FOR OV! RCOMING THE WORLD. 
| 
} 


After the mode of Richter’s ‘ Be-t Hours,” third edition, 
revi-ed and enlarged. Price 38 cents. 

From the N. ¥. Mirror.—* This is a neat little volume 

of pious remembrances, published in a very tasteful style. 

It contains a variety of sele tions, both in poetry and prose, 





FING Rene’s Daughter. CROSBY & NICHOLS 
poblish this day, King Rene’s Daughter, a Drama, 
translated from the Danish, 1 vol. 


march23 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





ERNARD Barton’s Life and Poems. Memoir, Letters 
and Poems of Bernard Barton, edited by his daughter. 


1Vol. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


marce23 lis2es 111 Washington st. 





THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS! 


Jewett & Prescott, 


No. 2 Milk Street, 


HNE received forthe SPRING TRADE of 1850, a truly 
Magnificent Assortment of SHAWLS SILK GOODS, 
&c., which is sumitted to the Public, for appr:val. 

CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN 
EMBROIDERED and DAMASK FIGURED CR4APE 
SHAWLS—BAY ST ATE LONG ond SQUARE SHAWLS 
—BLACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, to sum up the catalogue, 
EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS, —¥ich and Elegant,—Com- 
mon and Substa: tial, Low Priced and Expensive. 

BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
in the same unlimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 


CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH 
SATINS. 

CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 

CRAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in 
true Paris =tyles, and RICH SILKS in suitable widths for 
all these articles. 
MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of ali kinds. 
Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALPACCAS.—WIDE 
SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shawls. 
Each Steamer and Packet from Liverpoo! or Havre adds 
something new to our assortment, keepi'g it ever fresh and 
attractive. All Purchasers, (including the Ladies en masse,) 
are assured «f our intention to present at all times the Best 
Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 

No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Washington st. 

marchl6 3mosis 


LAKE SUPERIOR; 


—ITs— 
PHYSICAL CHARACTER, VEGETA- 


TION AND ANIMALS, 
COMPARED WITH OTHER & SMALLER REGIONS, 
BY L. AGASSIZ, 


ITH contributions from Jehn L. Le Conte, A. A. 
Gould, 4sa Gray, T. W. Harris. J. E. Cabot, Leo 
Lesquereux, and Edward Tuckerman; with a Narrative ot 
the Expedition and Illustrations, by J. E. Cabot. 

This work, which has been Jong delnyed on acconnt of 
the unexpected amount of material, is one of the most sci- 
entific works that has appeared in this country. 

Embodying the researches of our best scientific men, re- 
lating to a h therto comparatively unknowe region, it will 
be fonnd to contain agreat amount of new scientific infor- 








calculated to exercise a softening and comforting influence 
upon the human heart iv the enjoy ments of life, and in the 
,solemnities of d-ath. A little bouq et for the bosom of a | 
dying Christian.” | 

From the N. Y. Post.—* This is a second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of « cheice col ection of suggestive and earuest | 
thoughted passages of life and death, effectively put togeth- | 
er. Itis one of the most pleasant books we have read for a | 
tong time. Every leaf of it is fragrant and refreshing.” 

From the Boston Transcript.—“ A beautiful little vol- | 
ume containing ‘Words of counsel for overcoming the | 
world’ has just been issued. It is dedicated in ‘he follow- | 
ing manner:—* To one whose Christian fortitude under | 
mental affliction gave the impulse to this governing of | 
thought ; believing that the gift in such hands conjoined | 
with known openness of heart, will find its way most readi- | 
ly to the hands and hearts of others’ The design of this | 
charming little volume is easily gathered from the words of | 
fedication, and we recommend it c eerfully to all whose | 
homes have been darkened by affliction.” 


vIn. { 
GREENWOOD LEAVES. 

A collection of Stories and Letters by Grace Greenwood. | 
2d edition, | vol, 1L2mo. Price $1 25. | 

From Rev. Henry Giles.—“ The name of Grace Green- | 


wood has now become a household word in the po,ular } 


(ACT ate of » 42 nose tap and ane dag Hee writings are 


, eminently characteristic aid they are strictly National. A | 


zenuine human being,she is at the same time a genuine 
American girl.” 
IX. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF) 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
Now first collected. 2 vols. l6mo. Price $2 00. ! 
From E. P. Whipple.—“ Next t» Tennyson, we know of | 
hardly another English Poet of the day who can be com- | 
vared with Browning. The grandest pieces in the volumes 
are ‘ Pippa Passes,’ and ‘ A Blot m theScutcheon.’ The Jat- | 
ter, in the opinion of Charles Dickens, is the finest Poem of 
the century. Once read, it must haunt the imagination for | 
ever ; for its power strikes deep into the very substauce | 
snd core of the soul.” 


xX. 
THE BOSTON BOOK, 


Bcing specimens of Metropolitan Literature, illustrated by a 
fine 8S ee] Engraving designed by Billings. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 

—Among the Authors are— 
George 8. Hillard, Daniel Webster,, 
Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, 
Nathaniel Hagvthorne, J.G. Whittier, 
N. P. Willis, O. W. Holmes, 
Jacob Big low, Ephraim Peabody, 
R. C. Winthrop, Charles Sprague, 
R. W. Emerson, Daniel Sharp, 
Henry W. Longfellow, W. H. Prescott, 
Jolin Pierpont, H. T. Tuckerman, 
Charles Sumygr, R. H. Dana, 
J. T. Buckingham, Jared Sparks, 
' Wm. Crowel', George Putnam, 
N. L. Frothingham, Andrews Norton 
| From Mary Russel Milford, Author of Our Village.”— 
“This volume cannot be surpas ed by a London Book, cer- 
tainly not approached by the collected writings of any other 
| British ¢ ty.” 
| XI. 
| , y + r r 
LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND LIFE, 
BY EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
2d edition, 1 vol. 16mo. Price 62 cents. 
Contents—Authors in their Relations to Life. Novels and 
Novelists. Charles Dickens. Wit and Humor. The Lu- 
| dicrous side of Lffe. Genius. Intellectual Health and Dis- 
| ease 
| From the North American Review.—* Mr. Whipple may 
| now fuirly be called the mest popular Essayis' in this coun- 
| try; and he has substantial merits which go far to justify 
| the favor with which his writings have been received.” 


XI. 
THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE, 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
Author of “Hyperion,” “ Evangeline,” “ Voices of the 
Night,” &e ,&c. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 

This volume contains many new Poems never before pub- 
lished, and includes all Mr. Lo gf llow’s pieces written 
since “ Evangeline.” It is printed uniform with Mr Long- 
fellow’s other volumes of Poems, and is sold in various 
bindings, at the same prices. . 

From George Gilfillan, Author of “ Portraits of Literary 
Men,” &c., &c.—* Mr. Longfellow’s Poems are more ex- 
tensively rea‘ in Great Britain than the writings of any oth- 
er living Poet. His extraordinary merits are justly worthy 
of his wide spread fane.” 


XII. 
THE HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL POEMS 
OF JOHN G. SAXE. 

In 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 2d edition, just issued, 

From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser.—“ Mr. Saxe is 
agenuine and very devoted disciple of Democritus. He 
loves laughter as an Arab does » warm bath, and 1s almost 
incessantly bathing his seul init. He lives and moves in it 
—ma: ufacturing it in his conversation avd making both 
threads of his song—the warp and wooef—of it. 


XIV. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
In 1 vol. 16mo. Price $100. A new and much enlarged 
edition, revised by the author. Illustrated with wood cuts. 
From Griswold’s Poets of America.—“ Dr. Holmes’s 
Lyrics ring and spark ¢ like cataracts of silver, and his seri- 
ous pieces—as successful in their way as those mirthful 
frolics of his muse for which he is best known—arrest -he 
attention by touches of the most genuine pathos and tender- 
ness ” 
XV. 
MRS. PUTNAM’S RECEIPT BOOK; AND 
YONNG HOUSEKEEPER'S ASSISTANT. 
A new and enlarged edition. Price 50 cents. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser.—“ The author says 
in the preface, that “it is the result of twenty years’ experi- 
ence in house-keeping. The receipts which it contains 
were, in a great part, originally written down for her own 
convenience ; others from time to time have been added, 
with the hope that they might be of service to her daugh- 
ters.” All the receipts hive been tried; there are a good 
number of them, and each one must be a valvable assistant 
to house-keepers. There is no better book in print for 
family use.” 
From the Newark Advertiser. “ Being somewhat of an 





& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. h23 





LLIS’S Memoir of Judse Howe. Memoir of the Hon. 
Samuel tfowe, with other notices, by Rev. Rufus Elis. 
Price 6 cents, or in cloth, 12 cents. Just published by 
CROSBY w« NICHOLS, 
lis2os 


march23 111 Washington st. 





Gar from the Poets. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
publi h this day, monroe from the Poets, for Home 


ed. 
111 Washington st. 





amateur in Gastronomical] matters, we have caused various 
experiments to be tried after Mrs. Putnam’s directions. 
They convinced us that the lady writes from experience 
and not from theory. She is moreover, economical and 
therefore a valuable directress for families.” 
XVI. 

NEW WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICA- 
TION, BY TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS. 

REV. HENRY GILES.—Christian Thought on Life, in 


mation. 
The ilustrations, seventeen in number, are in the finest 
style of the art, by Sourel ; embracing Lake and ! andscape 
Scenery, Fishes, and other objects of Natural History, with 
an out'ine map of Lake Superior. 
Just published by 
G .ULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
march 16 3t 59 Washington street. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


renarp Hitt Famity Boarpine Scuoo.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i: a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressiy for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their 
¢ urse of instruction will +mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RaiLroan, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive ard diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington ' ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is wel! warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story; alsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
Movsic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers ia 
Boston. 
The Second ter. commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rerescntee at tee Rev. &. ™ Haagen, cam- 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Boston. 
For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. uf marc 16 








FAMILY LINEN SHEETING 
—ALL WIDTHS,— 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


aye just received a full assortment of the best Fami- 
ly Linen Sheeting, a1 widths, from 9-8 to 124 
wide, of their own importation. Purchasers in want of a 
first rate article, at lowest prices, are invited to examine 
the assortment. 

Also, a few more cases extra stout fabric Undressed Lin- 
ens, for Shirting, Collars and frontings, from their old 
Bleachery—Geods that have invariably given entire satis- 
faction. 6wis march 16 


TOWELLING, NAPKINS, &c. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVF received a full assortment of T'owelling ; Dinner 
and Chamber Napkins; extra fine white Linen 

Doilies ; Col’d Bordered French Napkins ; extra fine Over- 

lay Damask ; ® good quality of Huck. Diaper, at 12} cents 

per yard ; Medical Huck, of an extra stout fabric. 

Hotels ca be supplied wth low-p iced Napkins, very 

cheap Purchasers will probably find the best assortment 

of Towelling and Napkins. of all qualities, at the very 

lowest prices, either at wholesale or retail. 

marchl6 is6w 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
e Fashionable Styles of the day—in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborstely finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 
A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis 











NHE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his fumily 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 5 to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 
For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
RICHARD 8. EDES 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
janig lisostf 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
—WILL FIND AT— 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO’S, 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


LARGE assortment cf every description of Linen 
Cambric Hdkfs, from the lowest priced to the very 
best quality imported, being of their own importation, and 
ci be warranted pure Linen, among which are a good arti 
cle at 12! cts. per hdkf,—eatra large size at 25 cts. per hdkf. 
Also, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Mourning Hdkfs. 
march 16 is6w 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 


HE Term begins April 18. Tuition in Latin, Greek 

and English, $4. In each Modern Language, 31,23 ex- 
tra. Music, $10. Pencil Drawing, $3. Crayon, $4. 
Board froin 82, to $2.50 per week. A Course of Lectures 
on Geology is expected trom Mr. David A. Wells of the 
Luwrence Scientific School. Catalogues will be forwarded 
on application to the Principal. 

JAME? MEANS, Principal. 
Groton, March 16th, 1850. 4w 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


66 ik is «an invaluable work” [Daniel Webster. 
“Most useful Engli-h Dictionary extant.” [Henry 
“ Best specimen of the printing art ever produced in 
[Librarian of Congress. “TI find it an inval- 
uable vade mecum.” [Washington Irving. “Every schol- 
ar knows its va'ue. [Wm. H. Prescott. “Surp sses any- 
thing that has been done for the English language.” |Geo. 
Bancroft. ‘The copious list of Geographical Names is it- 
self WORTH THE CosT OF THE WHOLE WoRK.” [School 
Com. of Framingham. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and 
for sale by Booksellers generally. lis208 march 16 
ALUAHLE BOOKS. Muller’s Universal History, 4 
vols., edited by A. H. Everett. 
Education and Knowledge, by Edward Everett, 12mo. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, edited by Dr. 
Wayland, 2 vols. 
Story on the Constitution of the United States. 
A Treatise on Domestic Economy, intended for Young 
Ladies, by Miss Beecher. 
Sacred Philosophy of the 8 
wood, 4 vols. 
Irving’s Life of Columbus, abridged, 1 vol. 
Great Events of Great Historians, by Francis Lieber, 1 











Clay. 
this country.” 





, by Rev. Dr. Green- 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march9 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- ° 


vol. 
A supply of the above, in handsome bindings, just receiv- 
ed 





WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
A NEW EDITION, 
entirely new Stereotype Plates, 418 pp. 12mo 


WM. J. REYNOLDs & CO., Publishers. 
march2 6tis 


|S eed erm down to the present time and printed from 
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PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Gounp, 


Author of “ Beauties of Writing» “ Writing Master's As 
sistant.” 


IHE Author of the above work is a well-known pen 
1 man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 

tion eminently qualites him to devise a system of Peuman- 
ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
= of the ppg ager 

e copies are arranged in p ive series, and are 
likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They 
are divided into five series, intended for the like number of 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
the top of the page on which ii is to be written. 

There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
hess purposes, followeu by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental \ riting. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the super or quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one. 

Teacners, Scnoo. CommitrTeeEs, and others interested, 
are invited to examuve this series, which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of 
the kind heretofore published. 

Just published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
feb16 59 Washington street. 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


\ K J OULD inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and fpiutiing to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyig ABRAHAM KIMBALL 
NEW SACRED MOSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sings 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


SHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jonn 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Jos1aH 

Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 

SumNeER Hity, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 

One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 

| ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 

| nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
| great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
| Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 

ELEMENTARY Painciries are arranged in such a manner, 
| that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
| Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
| board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
‘Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
; Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
; work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 

The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
} having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
;A set of SoLrreccio Exercises, for traming ¢ hoirs, is 
'embraeed in the work, and also a Cuoristrer’s INDEX, 
; which contains the first line of « large portion of the Hymns 

j2 common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
yal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and =chools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
varts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 


uy Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the Jabor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. . ©. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, ete. Mosés D. RanDaLu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State ¢ ollection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of (hurch Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tuomas J. Gurvyey, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
1. 8. Wirninetonr, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 











Boston. 
Just published by WILKIN, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novl0 








State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER. 
Pleas vel 2 CAPITAL $100,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 
Hon. Isaac Davis, 
Hon. STEPHEN Sa.ispury, 


DIRECTORS. 


Hon. E. Washburn, 

Hon Alex. De Witt, 

Hon. John Brooks, 

Charles W. Wilder, 

Hon. Henry W. Cushman, 

Henry Chapin, Fsq. 

Freeman Upham, Esq. 

El sha P. Fearing, Esq. 
William Dickinson, Esq. Joseph A. Denny, sq. 

} H. N. Bigelow. Clarendon Harris. 


Wititam Dickinson, Treasurer. 


This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 
on the Ist of June, 1845, and in fovr years have issued 1893 
Policie«, and received $135,821 59 in prem‘ums. 

Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 


-~Annual Pay ments.— -7~Annual Payments. 


} Vice Presidents. 


Hon. A. D. Foster, 
| Ichabod Washburn, 
j John Milton Earle, 

John Green, M. D. 
| Benj. F. Heywood. M. D. 
| Charles Washburn, Esq. 
| Joseph Sargent, M. D. 
'C. L. Putnam, 











| Age. For7 yrs. For Life. Age. For7 yrs. For Life. 
15 $0 66 $110 40 $1 37 $2 38 
20 68 124 43 13 2 50 
25 83 144 46 137 276 
28 95 159 50 153 825 
31 99 17: 54 213 3 96 
| 34 106 1 88 58 317 469 
| 37 122 2 07 60 3 63 5 42 


! 

In addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on 'he premiums will be required ; and a deposit note 

varying at the different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on the 

prem ums. 


Applications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the Agents in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
NATH’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Worcester, February, 1850. feb23 


VAPOR BATHS, 
Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


NHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest Juxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 
Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My.experience of it has Jed me te consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, wien 
judiciously employed.” 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 
Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 
Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

tr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o'clock, A- 
M., to9 P.M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D, 
isSm&os 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 


LI of John Calvin. Coxnpiled from authentic sources 
and particularly from his correspondence. 1 volume 
Portrait. 

Chalmers’ Works, Volume 9, containing his Lectures an 





ddresses. 
Harper’s Edition of Hume’s England, only 30 cents a 


" blished and for sale bv 
volume. This day publis' CROSBY & NICHOLS, 








EW Edition—Stars and the Earth. 





Twelve Sermons. 





CROSBY & 

Fania publish this day,—The Stars and the 
or Thoughts on and Eternity, second 

ata, vs 


march23 lis20s 1!! Washington st. 
UR Help is in God. A Discourse delivered in the Fed- 
eral Street gy Boston, on Sunday, Feb. 


1850, by Ezra S. Gannett. ice 12 cents. 
ust published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 







































































































































































































































































CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

















POETRY. 


[For the Register.} 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


The glorious sun is rising in the East, 
Tinging this darkling bail with ruddy gold, 
And to the spirits on yon lessening star 
Obscuring by his glory all the light 

Our little planet gives— 











This is a holy hour :—now every place 
Gilded with sunlight, seems a fit abode 
For disembodied souls ;—yon hill, round which 
The purple mist floats like an Indian robe, 
Methinks must be the dwelling of some saint, 
Who, leaving his bright home beyond the skies 
Enveloped in this half-transparent screen, 
Has sought that eminence to view once more 
The place where first he breathed the breath of life. 


This 18 a holy hour / now all the earth 
Untrod by busy feet, seems hallowed ground— 
The spirit that all night has kept its watch 
With sleepless vigi!ance around our heads, 
Is undisturbed as yet by worldly noise ;— 
And in its solemn silence seems to be 
Most nearly visible to those few eyes, 
That, waked from sleep, upturn in praise and prayer. 


Now is the t'me to offer thanks to God 
That he hath made the world so beautiful! 
Now, when his works appear as fresh and bright 
As when the first dawn broke on Paradise. 


Fountain of Life and Light! I own thy power! 
Thy goodness speaks in every wave of light 
That on the quiet lake or quivering wood, 
Falls as thy Spirit falls on those stout hearts 
That with the terrors of the doubtful night 
Have battled long. 


Falls as Thy Spirit falls! 
Casting o’er all things radiance divine. 
All Nature shows thy love and speuks thy praise! 
Let me too join the universal hymn, 
And with my highest powers thy wisdom praise ! 


Now is the time to wrestle strong in prayer, 
And gain a blessing for the live-long day ; 

To purily desires ; and wisdom seek ; 

To drink in Inspiration ; and to gain 

New strength with which to fight the ills of life ; 
To set the Fancy free to wander o’er 
Imagination’s rainbow-hued domain ; 

To enter into Poet's minds ; and rise 

Into a purer atmosphere, above 

And far removed from all the things of earth. 


Oh ! God ! I thank thee for the morning hour ! 
And oh! I pray thee, help me so to live 
Throng» all the days of this my life on earth, 
That I at last may view that brighter dawn, 
That ushers in Eternity and Heaven ! 

West Cambridge. 





The following ode, by the Rev. Dr. Gilman, of Charies- 


ton;S C., breathes « spirit which must commend itself to | 


every patriotic citizen. 


ORIGINAL ODE. 


Who would sever Freedom’s shrine ? 

Who would draw the invidious line? 

Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 

Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

Dear New England's rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars pure and free, 
By our Law’s deep-rvoted tree, 
By our Past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington— 
By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes—brizht, bu--yant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 
We will still be one. 


Fathers! have ye bled in vain ? 
4ges, must ye droop again ? 
Maker, shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No! receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 

** Union—Liberty !” 


i 


~ MISCELLANEOUS. 














HAVENT THE CHANGE. 
BY MRS. MARY GRAHAM. 


It was house cleaning time, and I had an old 
colored woman at work scrubbing and cleaning 

int. 

‘Polly is going,” said one of my domestics, 
as the twilight began to fall. 

“Very well, tell her that I shall want her to- 
morrow.’ 

“I think she would like to have her money for 
to-day’s work,’ said the girl. 

1 took out my purse, and found thatI had 
nothing in it less than a tree dollar bill. 

‘¢Huw much does she have a day ?”’ 

‘Six shillings.” 

‘‘] hav'nt the change this evening.—Tell her 
that I’ll pay her for both days to-morrow.”’ 

The girl left the room, and I thought no more 
of Polly for an hour. Tea time had come and 
passed, when one of my domestics, who was 
rather communicative in her habits, said to me, 

*T don’t think Polly likes your not paying her 
thie evening.” 

‘She must be very unreasonable, then,”’ said 
I without reflection. ‘*] sent her word that I 
had no change. How did she expect that I 
could pay *”’ 

‘*Some people are queer, you know,’’ remark- 
ed the girl who had made the communication, 
more for the pleasure of telling it than any thing 
else. 

I kept thinking over what the girl had said, 
until other suggestions came into my mind. 

“I wish I had sent and gota bill changed,”’ 
said I, as the idea that Polly might be really in 
want of the money, intruded itself. ‘It would 
have been very little trouble.’’ 

‘“*This was the beginning of a new train of re- 
flections, which did not make me very happy. 
To avoid a little trouble, I had sent the poor old 
woman away, after a hard day’s work, without 
her money. That she stood in need of it, was 
evident from the fact that she had asked for it. 

**How very thoughtless it'was in me,’ said I, 
as I dwelt longer and longer on the subject. 

‘*What ’s the matter!’’ inquired my husband, 
seeing me louk serious. _ 

“Nothing to be very much troubled at,” I 
replied. 

‘Yet you are troubled.’ 

“Tam; and cannot help it. You will, per- 
haps, smile at me, but small causes sometimes 
produce much pain. Old Polly has been at work 
all day, scrubbing and cleaning. When night 
came, she asked for her wages, and I, instead of 
taking the trouble to get her money for her, sent 
her word that I had not the change. There was 
nothing less than a three dollar bill in my purse. 
I didn’t reflect that a poor old woman who has 
to go out to daily work, must need her money as 
soon as itisearned. I’m very sorry.” 

My husband did not reply for some time. My 
words appeared to have made considerable im- 
pression on his mind. 

“Do you know where Polly lives?’’ he in- 
quired at length. 

‘*‘No; but I will ask the girl.”’” And imme- 
diately ringing the bell, [ made inquiries as tu 
where Polly lived; but no one in the house 
knew. 

“Tt can’t be helped now,’’ said my husband, 
in a tone of regret. ‘‘But I would be more 
thoughtful in future. The poor always have 
need of their money. Their daily labor rarely 
does more than supply their daily wants. I can 
never forget a circumstance that occurred when 
I was aboy. My mother was left a widow 
when I was but nine years old—and she was 
poor. It was by the labor of her hands that she 
obtained shelter and food for herself and three 
little ones. 

“*Once—I remember the occurrence as if had 
taken place yesterday—we were out of money 
and food. At breakfast time our Jast morsel 
was eaten, and we went through the long day 
without a mouthful of bread. We all grew very 
hungry by night; but our mother encouraged us 
to be patient a little and a little while longer, 
until she finished the garment she was making, 
when she would take that and some other work 
home to a lady, who would pay her for the 
work. Then, she said, we should have a nice 
supper. At last the work was finished, and I 
went with my mother to help carry it home, for 


, 


she was weak and sickly, and even a light bur- 
den fatigued her. The lady for whom she had 
made the garment was in good circumstances, 
and had no want unmet that money could sup- 
ply. When we came into her presence, she 
took the work, and after glancing at it careless- 
ly, said, 

‘Jt will do very well.” 

**My mother lingered; perceiving which the 
lady said rather rudely. 

‘You want your money, I suppose. How 
much does the work come to?’’ 

** Two dollars,” replied my mother. The 
lady took out her purse, and after looking through 
a small parcel of bills, said, 

‘I hav’nt the change this evening. Call over 
any time and you shall have it.’’ 

‘‘And without giving my mother time more 
earnestly to urge her request, turned from us and 
left the room. 

“*] never shall forget the night that followed. 
My mother’s feelings were sensitive and inde- 
pendent. She could not make known her want. 
An hour after our return home, she sat weeping 
with her children around her, when a neighbor 
came in, and learning our situation, supplied our 
present need.”’ 

This relation did not make me feel any the 
more comfortable. Anxiously I awaited, on the 
next morning, the arrival of Polly. As soon as 
she came I sent for her, and, handing her the 
money she had earned on the day before, said, 

‘I’m sorry I had’nt the change for you last 
night, Polly I hope you did’nt want it very 
badly.”’ 

Polly hesitated a little, and then replied, 

‘*Well, ma’am, I did want it very much, or I 
would’nt have asked for it. My poor daughter 
Hetty is sick, and I wanted to get her something 
nice to eat.’ 

‘I’m very sorry,” said I, with sincere regret. 
“How is Hetty this morning?” 
‘She is’nt so well, ma’am. 

bad about her.”” 

“‘Come up to me in half an hour, Polly, said 


Ani I feel very 


The old woman went down stairs. When she 
appeared again, according to my desire, I had a 
basket for her, in which were some wine, sugar, 
fruit, and various little matters that I thought 
her daughter would relish, and told her to go at 
once and take them to the sick girl. Her ex- 
pressions of gratitude touched my feelings deep- 
ly. Never, since, have I omitted, under any 
pretence, to pay the poor their wages as soon as 
earned. 





THE ONLY SON. 


Soon after the Rev. Pliny Fisk and Rev. Le- 
vi Parsons left their mountain homes in West- 
jern Massachusetts, near the close of 1819, as 
the first American missionaries to Palestine, 
their young friend, Jonas King, from the same 
neighborhood, was elected Professor in Amherst 
college, and proceeded to Paris to pursue the 
| study of Arabic with the celebrated De Sacy.— 
He there became familiar with an American 
gentleman, then atthe head of one of the first 
commercial houses in Paris, to whose care his 
correspondence was addressed. 

In February, 1822, the lamented Parsons 
died, and Rev. Mr. Fiske without delay address- 
eda letter to Mr. King, requesting that he 
| would meet him at Malta, and in the place 
of Parsons, accompany him as a missionary to 
Palestine, and fearing delay by waiting the ac- 
tion of the American Board of Missions, he in 
the same inclosure requested Mr. King’s mer- 





cantile friend not only to second his invitation, 
| but if possible to raise the sum of $1,500, re- 
i . 
| quisite for his support for threé years. 

Mr. King, on receiving the letter in the mer- 
chant’s counting-room, exclaimed : 

‘This is from my friend Fiske; I beg leave 
to retire to your private office and read it.”’ 

Oppressed with the weight of the proposition 
it contained, he spent an hour in prayer for di- 
vine direction ; and hoping to gain further light 
as to the path of duty from the indications of 
Providence, sought the merchant’s advice. He 
returned to the counting-room, and asked, with 
deep solicitude, 

**What shall I do?”’ 

Said his friend—‘*Go.”’ 

**But,”’ said he, ‘‘what will become of my 
aged and infirm parents in America ?’’ 

**T will be a son to them in your stead,”’ re- 
plied his friend 

**Thon,”’ caid Mix. King, “I go to Jerusa- 
lem, ‘not knowing the things that shall befall 
me there.’ ”’ 


be in need of refreshment. I am very sorry we 
have not a cup of tea to offer you, but we have 
some nice ham and fresh eggs, which I will 
immediately prepare.” Her friend remarked, 
‘There is a bag inthe wagon, containing sev- 
eral articles from ‘your son,’ and perhaps there 
may be tea among them.”’ 

The bag, with not a little effort, was transfer- 
red from the wagon to the cottage floor, and the 
mother addressed herself to the task of taking out 
its contents. Among packages of flour, rice, loaf 
sugar, coffee, chocolate, raisins, and other arti- 
cles, each of which she held up with new expres- 
sions of delight, as received from one she so much 
loved, she at length came to a package of four 
pounds of hyson tea, when she held it out to the 
father with streaming eyes, saying, ‘‘ Look here, 
papa, Jonas is the same dear good boy that he 
always was ; he knew we were out of tea some- 
times ; he don’t forget his poor father and mo- 
ther.” Then opening a package of Turkey figs, 
** And is this also,” said she, ‘* from Jerusalem? 
Papa, was there ever sucha son as Jonas'”’ By 
this time all hearts were overflowing ‘‘ Let us 
pray,”’ said the father ; and the exploring of the 
treasures were suspended, while they again uni- 
ted in thanksgiving to God. 

It was not long before the little company were 
seated at a well-furnished table, refreshed by the 
gifts of the kind ** son,”’ mingling their sympa- 
thies, and recounting all the way in which they 
had been led. While thus conversing, the mer- 
chant affectionately asked : 

** Do you never regret the sacrifice you have 
made in giving up your only son to be a mission- 
ary?” 

The aged father replied : 

‘* *God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not ish, but have everlasting life ;’ and 
shall I withhold my only son from obeying the 
command of our ascended Saviour: ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea 
ture’ ?”? 

All present were deeply affected, a tear stand- 
ing in the eye even of the young driver; they 
again bowed in prayer: both the father and the 
merchant led in turn, commending the little com- 
pany, the absent son, and a sin-ruined world to 
the God of missions. 

The interview was an hour bright with the 
beams of the Sun of righteousness, amid the dark 
pilgrimage of life, an oasis in the desert, a sea- 
son never to be forgotten by ary one of the four 
persons who thus met for the first and the last 
time on earth. 

That young driver, as he afterwards distinctly 
stated, here first had his mind impressed with the 
sacredness of the work of foreign missions. He 
gave his heart to Christ; pursued a thorough 
course of education ; went forth to the heathen, 
and was no other than Henry Lyman, the noble 
martyr who fell by the side of Munson, in 1834, 
among the bloody Battas of Sumatra. 

The aged father, in his will, bequeathed to the 
merchant. for the purchase of a book in token of 
his love, the sum of five dollars, which at his 
death was paid to the widow for the old small- 
print Bible, which is still possessed as a precious 
memento. The widow has entered into rest ; and 
the stranger passing a rural graveyard in South 
Hadley, where the scenery opens into magnifi- 
cence and beauty, reads on the tombstone of the 
father his reply just quoted to the question, 


whether he ever regretted the gift to missions of 


his onLy son. [American Messenger. 


WHAT dE DID N’T SAY. 


Messrs. Enrrors:—Being in company, not 
long ago, with some half a dozen persons, who, 
I knew, were present ata lecture on the pre- 
vious evening, | had the curiosity to sound each 
of them in regard to their opinion of the said 
lecture. We all agreed that it was an inter- 
esting and instructive lecture. All, however, 
were disposed to find some fault. All saw, or 
thought they saw, some flaws, but no two 
were agreed to pick at them in the same place. 
Some thought the matter so unexceptionable 
thatit was not worth while to speak against 
it, but the manner of the speaker was .comment- 
ed on with not a little severity. It was not 
snfficiently animated—the voice was audible, 
but it was not pitched right—the utterance 
was distinct enough, but it was too rapid—the 
stvle was clear, but not ornamented enough 
for a public address—the gestures were too few, 
and most of them very awkward. 

Kut when the matter of the lecture was 
named, it was not # little amusing to observe 





*Now,” said the merchant, ‘‘sit down at) 
this desk, and write to my friends Thomas Wad- | 
dington, of St. Remey, France; Louis Mer-| 
tens, of Brussels; Claude Cromlin, of Am- 
sterdam, and John Venning, of St. Peters-| 
burgh: state to them the circumstances, and 


|that you are willing to go; tell them I will give | 


one fifth of the $1,500, and Jeave it to their de- 
cision whether they will join me in filling up| 
the amount.”’ 

By the return of the mails it appeared (iod | 
had put it into the hearts of these gentlemen | 
cheerfully to respond to the appeal by enclosing | 
each $300, making the sum required; and| 
|Mr. King lost no time in preparing for his de- | 
| parture. | 
| A few months previous to this, Mr. King 
‘had established the monthly concert of prayer 
|in his own hired upper chamber in Paris. At} 
the first and second meetings only three were | 

present ; at the third, the number was increased 
to ten; at the fourth, to thirty; and soon af- 
|ter his departure it rose to 300, and this concert 
|is still continued with interest in that city. A 
large concourse assembled in the Church of the 
| Oratoire to listen to Mr. King’s farewell ad- 
|dress, and join in commending him to the God 
|of all grace; and he was cheered in a similar 
|manner, on his way, by Christian assemblies at 
Lyons, Nismes, Montpellier, and Marseilles, 
where he embarked for Malta, whence he pro- 
ceeded with Mr. Fisk to Jerusalem: and he 
is now the well-known, persecuted, but la- 
borious and successful missionary at Athens. 

His friend the merchant, from time to time, 
wrote tothe solitary parents, enclosing some 
tokens of regard ‘‘from the affectionate son ;’’ 
the next year he returned to America; and 
early in the spring of 1824 he was at North- 
ampton, about twenty-five miles from the pa- 
rents, meditating a visit to their humble abode. 
| He applied to the landlord, who furnished him 
| with a wagon, with Ais little son for a driver; 
jand freighted with a bag of groceries which ex- 
| tended the whole length of the wagon, they set 
|offearly in the morning, and after encounter- 
ing snow-drifis and other obstacles by the way, 
arrived at the cottage about 2 P. M. 

Leaving the lad with the wagon in the street, 
the gwntleman knocked, saying as he enter- 
ed: 

“Tris a chill, uncomfortable day, friends : 
would you be so kind as to allow a stranger to 
warin himself # little by your fire ?”’ 

He was welcomed and seated between the 
aged couple, in whom he distinctly recognized 
the features of Jonas, and who in their turn 
fixed on him a scrutinizing eye. After a short 
| pause, he said deliberately, 

“T once had afriend who said to me,‘What 
shall Ido?’ Said I, ‘Go.’ ‘But what,’ said 
he, ‘will become of my aged and infirm pa- 
rents in America?’ I replied, ‘I will be a son 
to them in your stead.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘1 go 
up to Jerusalem, ‘‘not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there.” ”’ 

Instantly the aged couple sprang to him, ex- 
claiming, ‘*This is Mr. W .? and almost 
overwhelmed him with their tears and caresses. 
‘Let us pray,’’ said the father; and they un- 
burdened their hearts at the throne of mercy. 

Scarcely were they again seated, when the 
mother took from the shelf a new quarto Bible, 
saying she hoped her friend would not blame 
her for paying ten dollars for it out of the fifty 
he had sent hera few months previous. ‘Our 
old eyes, ’’ she said, ‘‘could not well read the 
small print of the other Bible. I told Mr. King 
I did not believe we could make any better use 
of the money, or should ever be the poorer for 
buying a Bible that we could read; and it is 
a great comfort tous.’’ Their friend express- 
ed his approbation of the purchase, admired the 
Bible, and before he returned it to the shelf, 
slipped into it unperceived a ten dollar bill; 
which she afterwards wrote him had been found 
on the floor when they were reading the Bible, 
and which she recognized as from the hand of 
God, having no knowledge by what means the 
exact amount expended had thus come again 
into their hands. 

After a brief interchange of confidence and 
affection, she said to her esteemed guest, “I 














presume, sir, you have not dined, and must 


the head of each man’s hobby protrading itself. 
Many faults were named, but they were faults 
of omission rather than commission. Mr. A. 
said “ He did n't say any thing about the great 
and absorbing question of slavery, and how a 
man, who was not pro-slavery, could talk an 
hour without even alluding to that subject, he 
himself could not divine.”’ Mr. B. said, ‘He 
did n't say any thing about the temperance 
reform, and if he was not a hypocrite in his 
profession of temperance principles, it seemed 
to him to be a strange omission.’’ Mr. C. 
said, ‘*He did n’t say any thing by which he 
could tell whether he was a Calvinist, a Univer- 
salist, or a Unitarian, and ifthe man had any 
religious opinions, which he valued, he did not 
see how he could conscientiously omit indicat- 
ing them ina public address to his fellow mor- 
tals.”’ Mr. D. thought that the lecture would 
have been improved by a more distinct allusion 
to some of the social evils that were now cry- 
ing aloud for redress, and which were not di- 
rectly connected with the subjects that had been 
named. 

The disposition, manifested as Above deserib- 
ed, is not an uncommon one at the present day. 
What the lecturer, the orator, or the preacher 
“did n't say”’ is thought more of than what he 
did say, though he said what all confess to be 
worthy of regard. It is natural for one who is 
deeply interested in a particular subject, to be 
more anxious to hear that subject discussed than 
any other. Bat it too often happens that if the 
arguments and conclusions are not in accordance 
with the views of the hearer, he is so offended 
and disturbed that he will not ligten with pa- 
tience and candor. Some persons are not capa- 
ble of taking intelligent interest in many topics, 
either because their minds are contracted 
for want of extended information, or because 
they are cramped by a spirit of bigotry, which 
can duly appreciate nothing that does not ac- 
cord with their own previous conceptions.— 
The narrowest mind, however, may be zealous 
in riding its own hobby. Love me, love my 
hobby, may be said of some men with as much 
truth as it is said of others, ‘‘love me, love my 
dog.’’ [New Hampshire Sentinel. 





DEVOUT LESSONS FROM NATURE. 


Lamartine, in his Confidences, gives the follow- 
ing account of his mother’s habit of teaching her 
children from nature : 


‘Tt our steps led us before some sublime or 
graceful spectacle of nature that was new to us, 
in some-deep and dark forest of pines, where the 
solemnity of the shade, the spatterings of light 
through the branches, startled our youthful imag- 
nations ; in front of some beautiful sheets of 
water, rolling in cascades, and dazzling us with 
its foam, its movement, and its noise ; if a mag- 
nificent sunset covered the mountains with “— 
of clouds of unusual shapes and hues, and as it 
returned into space took resplendent leave of the 
little corner of the globe which it had illuminated 
for a moment, she rarely failed to take advantage 
of the depth or the novelty of our feelings, to 
make us elevate our souls to the Author of all 
those marvels, and to put us in communion with 
Him by some of the lyrical sighs of her perpet- 
ual adoration. 

‘ When walking with us on a summer even- 
ing, through the fields in which we used to 
gather flowers, insects, and sparkling pebbles in 
the bed of the rivulet ; how often has she made 
us seat ourselves beside her, at the foot of a 
weeping willow, and with heart overflowing with 
pious enthusiam, discoursed to us a moment on 
the religious and hidden meaning of that beau- 
tiful creation which delighted our eyes and our 
hearts. I know not whether her explanations 
of nature, of the elements, of the power of the 
planets, of the.use of insects, were wholly ac- 
cording to science. But if no perfect systems 
of science came from them, they used to produce 
a powerful impression of Providence, and draw 
from our minds a feeling of thankfulness for the 
infinite mercy and wisdom of God. 

‘ When our feelings were well aroused by her 
sublime commentaries, when tears of admiration 
began to dim our eyes, she would not allow 
those grateful drops to be dried by the wind of 
trival amusement. She would: hasten to turn 
all that enthusiam of contemplation into love.— 


#man Catholic countries, these superstitions and 


A few verses of the Psalms, which she knew 
by heart, and which were suited to’ the impres- 
sion of the scene, would fall from her lips. The: 
gave apious meaning to all the earth, and a di- 
vine expression to all our feelings.’ 











Margiace Intentions. We perceive that 
a bill,to dispense with the publishment of inten- 
tions of marriage,has passed through several 
stages, in our State Legislature. It is to be 
ho that members will deliberate maturely, 
before they remove a check which has for many 
years protected thoughtless and friendless fe- 
males from becoming the prey of wandering vag- 
abonds, under false pretence of marriage. The 
newspapers of other States arecontinually reeord- 
ing the detection of some vilain who has been 
marrying wives in various places, with impunity, 
because no previous publication was requi 
by law. In Massachusetts, this offence is almost 
unknown ; partly, for the reason that an offender 
of this sort dares not take the risk of the three 
weeks’ publishment, and partly because in cases 
that have been attempted here, detection has 
almost always followed, before the marriage 
ceremony was performed. A number of such 
cases are known to have occurred in our own city, 
and there have been probably more or less of 
them in every populous town in the Common- 
wealth. The danger is greatly increased over 
what it was in former years, by the more fluc- 
tuating character of the population, which renders 
it desirable that the safeguards should be increas- 
edrather than diminished. [Salem Gazette. 





Puritans anp Witenes. 
witches is so often spoken of in connection 
with the Puritans of New England, that few per- 
haps are aware that people of any other sect 
were ever copcerned in the same snperstitions 
folly. Letus be just to our forefathers. The 
Puritans of America, whom the Episcopalians of 
Great Britian have always contemned, never 
hunghalf as many for witchcraft as did the Church 
in Hogland. The following facts stated by Prof. 
Stowe, in his Biblio. Sacra, ought to be more 
generally known than they are. 

‘** But they hung the witches. True, there 
was one brief, dark, sad, transient storm on this 
subject, and only one. For the space of a year 
or less, they were involved pair in the 
universal error of their age; but they speedily 
saw the error, bitterly repented of it, amended 
their statute-book accordingly ; while the rest 
ofthe world murdered witches ter times more, did 
not see theirerror, did not repent, did not amend 
their statutes: and in many, especially the Ro- 


sanguinary Jaws continue unamended, unrepealed 
evento thisday, During the witchcraft delusion, 
twenty persons lost their lives in New England ; 
but a little before this more than 60 had been 
executed for the same offence in a single county 
in England ; some twenty years after this, eighty- 
five witches including twenty ch Idren were burnt 
at one time in Sweden. In Scotland—in Swit- 
zerland it was equally bad—and in the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe infinitely worse.— 
How is it that the Puritans alone are to be blam- 
ed? Is it because they were so much less guilty 
than others?’’ [Gospel Banner. 





Tue Gaines Case Decipev. The Circuit 
Court of the United States in this city, in this 
important case¥ yesterday decided adversely to 
the plaintiff. Judge McKinley, the Circuit 
Judge, commenced by saying that he had already 
expressed his opinion that this Court should be 
bound by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Patterson case, which, it will be recollected, 
was in favor of Mrs Gaines, provided, of course, 
that other and additional testimony was not pro- 
duced, which would afford grounds for changing 
that decision. He said that the testimony in the 
present trial was substantially the same as that 
in the Patterson case, and he alluded to some 
testimony which had been brought forward and 
admittec, which ought, in his opinion, w have 
been excluded. Having clearly intimated his 
opinion in favor of the plaintiff, he said that find- 
ing, on consultation, that he could not agree with 
his colleague, Judge McCaleb, he had concluded 
to take no part in the decision, but to withdraw 
and leave Judge McCaleb to decide the case. 


The hanging of| € 





This course was, we presume, the result of an 


eariier and direct decision of the Supreme Court | 
at Washington, before whom it will be immedi- | 
ately taken. Med the Judges both given deci- | 


when it went before the Supreme Court, would | 
not have been decided by the jatter, but they 
would have remanded it for a new trial in New 


difference, and after the second trial there would 


Under the present plan, however, the case goes | 
under the sole opinion of Judge McCaleb, and | 


final decision. [New Orleans Bulletin. 





Cotorep Settiement in Micuican. We 
understand there is in Cass County, Michigan,a 
thriving settlement of colored people, chiefly 
from the Southern States. They are said to 
have a good location, to possess comfortable 
houses, well-tilled farms, and to be industrious 
and happy. The Goshen (Ia.) Democrat says : 


‘* Yesterday morning, about fifty colored per- 
sons passed through our village, on their way to 
Cass county, Michigan. They had just been 
manumitted by a wealthy planter in Virginia.— 
Michigan affords many advantages to the colored 
man which he cannot have in any other State, | 
South or North ; and we are happy to be inform- | 
ed that, of many hundreds who have availed | 
themselves of a home in Michigan, there are but 
few who make unworthy citizens.”’ 


Deatu or a Frienp or Wasuineton. An- 
other veteran Jerseyman, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion and the personal friend of Washington, has 
been gathered to his fathers. George Coryell, 
E'sq., died at his residence in Lambertville, (for- 
merly Coryell’s ferry,) on the 16th, in the 91st | 
year of his age. Immediately after the close of 
the war in which he served—having participated 
amongst other services in the battle of Monmouth 
—he removed to Alexandria, near Mount Ver- 
non, at the instance of Gen. Washington, where 
he continued to reside until within a few years, 
when he returned to his native State. 

He was a confidential friend of Washington 
during his life, belonged to the same Masonic 
Lodge, and a correspondent assures us, the last 
one of six who boré the body of the father of his 
country to the tomb. [Newark Daily Advertiser. 





Cuovera in Lovisiana—A Vitiace Depopu- 
LateD.—The Natchez Free Trader says that the 
thriving village of Trinity, at the junction of the 
Tensas, Black and.Ouachita Rivers, is depopula- 
ted by Cholera, which has raged there with un- 
heard of fatality. Ten or twelve physician. resi- 
dent there, or called in from the adjacent country, 
have not been able to save a patient scarcely 
who had been taken sick. Flight was the only 
safety for the well, and death only reigns in 
Trinity. 





Insect Lire. Prof. Agassiz says more than 
a life time would be necessary to enumerate the 
various species of insects, and describe their ap- 
pearances. Meiger, a German, collected and de- 
scribed 6000 species of flies which he collected 
in a district ten miles in circumference. There 
have been collected in Europe 27,000 species of 
insects preying on wheat. In Berlin two Pro- 
fessors are engaged in collecting, observing, and 
describing insects in their habits, and already 
they have published five large volumes upon the 
insects which atiack forest trees. 





Nove. Avupience. On Saturday afternoon, 
about 200 patients and their attendants from the 
Lunatic Asylum, visited the panorama of the 
Mississippi, on a polite invitation of the proprie- 
tor, Mr. King. We had the pleasure of look- 
ing in on that scene, and we doubt if a quieter, 
more orderly or more interested audience has 
visited the exhibition since it has been among us. 
[Utica Gazette. 











UR Help is in God. A Discourse delivered in the Fed- 
eral “treet Meeting-Hous”, in Boston, on Sunday, Feb. 
24,1850, by Ezra 8S. Gannett. Price 12 e-nts 





sions and certified their differences, the case, | 


Orleans, with their instructions on the points vf 
then bea final appeal again to Washington.— | 
will be definitely decided at Washington without | 


again coming back to New Orleans—thus sav- | 
ing, probably, one or two years in the time of its | 
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or Jess than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionabie 
cuses,'to grant policies without reference tu the Board of 
Virectors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Lusurance are respecifully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 

Witriam Hares, 
MamMueL Pace } 
juane30 ly 


Agents to the Company 
for Boston and vicinity. 
No.5 Merchant's Exchange, Buston. 





Ce AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Greek AND Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold's 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
took, edited by Spencer, L2mo, $1 50—iseza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12m0, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12uno, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 


understanding on the subject, and is the more | i4; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 
satisfactory one to al} the parties, as it ensures an} ‘i 
0 


Pmawecss- Ovihere es Pi amaulie French Reader 
12.n0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary Freach Reader 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader,” #1 
—Ollendorfs New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo0, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12:0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

Ill. German,.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 1L2mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and Geriman Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorft’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
l2mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Ivattan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendors New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 


V. Spanisu.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and I’. Sunonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, I12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cus. 

Vi. Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. EwsGuisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, l2mo, $1 25—Boujeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 ctgg-Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 ets—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, L2mo, $l—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, Smo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12m0, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Favior’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessong, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY ReEapy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln's Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff's Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 





THE 
Tey 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IS NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, »Ithough previously ext@nsive, has been en. 
larged by the addition of a part of an Acjoming Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 

OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 

ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


“ . ’ . . ‘ . J F 
Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 
Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 
There is no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being able to find whatever is desirable in this line. 


THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 
WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTION ! 

SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 
AND AT THE— 

LOWEST PRICES! 
fHIS BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co, 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 
feb23 tf 





ZURNESS’ Domestic Worship. Domestic Worship, 
by William H. Furness, DD A new edition, form- 


ing Volume 2, of the Cheap Religious Library. Price 50 
cents. This day published by 


CROBBY & NICHOLS, 


march9 lis2o0s Washington st. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


gf Ipee truly valuable Remedy for ul) diseases of the 

and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the af- 
flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above 
complaints. While itis a powerful remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption, 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest most 
ag ble family medicines for coughs and colds. 
Read below the opinion of men who are known to tie 
world, and the worid respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-sexted Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it is an 

Imirab} i d fur the relief of laryngial and bronchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 

President of Ainherst College. 
From the “LONDON LANCET.” 

“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large Fe ee of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its usefulness for coughs and lung complaints.” 

Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
owing testimony:— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady ot 
this vil age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted geveral attention. 

W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 
West KiLuinecy, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. 

This may cer'ify that I was afflicted with a very severe 
cough in the winter of ’47-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. 1 had tried many medicines in vain, and 
was cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, I send you a 
r-port of ny case, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cines without obtaining relief. I was obliged to give up 
business, frequently raised blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottie of your CHERRY PEC. 
TORAL the use of which 1 immediately commenced ac- 
cording to directions. 1 have just purchased the fifth bottle, 
aud am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, my cough has 

, and ail by the use of your valugble medicine. 
E. 8: NE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 

From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enc!osed please find remit- 
tance for all] the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me. 1 
can unhesitatingly say, that no medicine we sell gives such 
satisfaction as your’s does; nor have | ever seen a medicine 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. 

Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MAss. 

Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
land. 3mos dec2z 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 
. ee: Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 

erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a‘d many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nua.ber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
flysans is in use. 





oe 








MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsHire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MassaCHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bric ater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxburs: Ca-cerd: Stow: Wer 
aoct@r; Myron, Piectrourg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
(24 lisosti 111 Washington st, Boston 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—oR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


ype original music and eelections from 
the best European and American Composers. 


————« 


STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 


NOX. ready, in one elegant volume, superbly bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen iJlustrations some 
of which are benutifully colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 


This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 
and execution; it is eminently adapted as a patriotic presen- 
tation book. 


In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 
stesl, and a sp/endidly illuminated dedication,plate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 
“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equai ed, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
ne the elegance of its embellishments. (Gazette of the 
nion. 


In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, 
and bound in muslin, gilt— 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 
—or— 


Authentic Chronicles of American Independence, 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work us the 
best popular history of our Revolutien *yet pnblished.” 
[New York Express, 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex. 

quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 
THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 

Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presj- 
dents : f the United States, together with a vast amount of 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 
collective form. 

“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 
our pol tical history that has ever appeared; no individual 
should be without it.” (Democratic Keview. 


“We would not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 
(New York Tribune. 


“It is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka- 
ble usefulness.” [N. Y. Evening Post. 


In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“An elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York Sun. 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 
114 Fulton street, New York. 


tr Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitied 
to receive a copy of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap 13°50 dec22 


W. T. G. Morton, M.D, 
SURGEON DENTIST. 


No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


b OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention 
an improvement he has Jately introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, whic 
i certified to by the editors of the following Journal 
after having personally examined several different cases 
{From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
F “Go_p PLate Work 1n Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward of the mechanical part 
of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso. 
phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 
pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which in this particular application, commends itself at 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfeet cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of artificial teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
ers and the public for this improvement in the practice of 
dentistry.” 





[From the Christian Register. 


“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2 
Ibs.; 34d—5 Ibs; 4th—7 Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was attached, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much.” 

{From the Boston Courier.} 


“The simplicity of the operation 1s only equalled by 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted-by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in p ics, we pted to remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the etromgeth which we deomed cafe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 





{From the Daily Evening Transcrip:.} 


“Gotp PLates tn Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 


[From the Boston Atlas.] 

“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as a practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect eractuess, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 





Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Mortets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cu Ants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wit} 
Liam B. Brapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
heen presented fur their inspection and gratification. 
Che book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
oecupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MrENDLSsOoHN CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Bosto 
BB. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Line 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 


[IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
—AT— 
23 TREMONT ROW, 
(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A, Cummings, M. D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 
R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, id is in possession of all the modern im- 
proveme: ts in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. C wou!d respec fully invite all who require * rtificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minerai Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTHRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. gemmings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Bo-ton 


generally. feb23 
Young Ladies’ 


PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


ke commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers. in every branch of Female 
Education,—te qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
daty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT , 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™.ISTHENIC APPARATUS 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthfdl education, are respectful- 
ly iavited to call and examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
_ MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
839 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8, 











|” Yes Rene’s Daughter. CROSBY & NICHOLS wil 
publish next week,—King Rene’s Daughter, a Drama, 
translated from the Danish, 1-vol. 





march16 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


\ 





the ity for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 


[From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 


“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton’s plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no erdi- 
nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ‘en 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.] 
“Great IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 

Morton of this city, has, after rep d experi ts, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle: of 
atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight‘ 

ding to the testi y of the Boston Medical Journaj, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced durig 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates. eoptf octl6 











Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 

Hy RAR? WINSLOW would respectfully infurm his 

patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occapied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 
his SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syate- 
matic, thorough, exact course of stady will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisfy hix long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore: Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
ern inciuded, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

A;plication may he made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 





Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER'’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! 8t., 
which has been in success?! operation for the lust eight 
years is open DAY and EV.! NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchants Clerk, instead of 


the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gop No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOGKS POSTED, &c. Complicated A ta «djust- 
ed, Copying. &¢.. promptly and faithfully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale 36 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

‘ COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough munner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, <umner’s 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &¢., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices aud the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

> For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £0 

Sept. 1. 


SE ISR ESET 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
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